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CHAPTER I 


Sleepy Hollow 

J OHN of Gaunt started it. 

“Why can’t you give him a rest, Fred?” I said. “He’s 
been dead about 500 years.” 

But Fred had won the Special History Prize—by good luck 
in being asked something he actually knew. “John of Gaunt 
died in 1399,” he went on in that don’t-you-dare-argue voice 
which he uses when he has spotted the more old-fashioned 
jets. “Bad luck he didn’t make 1400. Though he was only 
one of the younger sons of Edward III, he was quite a useful 
man. That’s why we really owe it to his memory to find this 
hunting lodge of his. He definitely had a big place here on 
Ashdown Forest. ...” 

We had just arrived at a house called Sleepy Hollow, on the 
edge of Ashdown Forest. There was plenty to do besides 
sleep. Uncle George had inherited the place from a very old 
lady indeed, his Aunt Lot. 

Now Uncle George is stout, short-tempered, and grey on 
top. He had been famous as an amateur sportsman but seems 
to be best known for his work in hush-hush jobs. When 
people ask us what he really does, Fred and I feel slightly 
foolish because we never quite know. We mutter that he has 
something to do with Science and Security. We have even said 
that he is just “hush-hush”. Whatever we say infuriates him. 
“Tell them to mind their own business,” he exclaims. “I’m 
just a hard-working type—with a touch of genius, of course.” 

Well, you can’t go around saying that your Uncle George 
has a touch of genius, so by the time we arrived at Sleepy Hol¬ 
low we had decided that in future we’d just describe him as 
a hard-working man. 

“Hard-working, eh? It’s going to be hard work, I can 
promise you, to take over Aunt Lot’s place,” he had warned 
us cheerfully before we arrived. 
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It was a house in a hollow and it looked sleepy. Aunt Lot 
must have been very old indeed for Uncle George to have 
called her Aunt. Very old and almost forgotten. “What with 
the war and my jobs at various experimental stations, I’m 
afraid I neglected the old girl,” Uncle George explained. 
“We were always good friends when I was young and after¬ 
wards I’m ashamed to say I never saw very much of her. But 
I sent her a hamper every Christmas and then suddenly I had 
a letter saying that she’d left me Sleepy Hollow. With the new 
development going on at High Standing, it couldn’t be better. 
J ust ten minutes’ run on a motor scooter over some of these 
forest tracks, or a bit longer if you go round by the road in a 
car. . . ” 

“Why don’t you ride there on a horse, Uncle George?” Fred 
suggested brightly, glancing at a stable door. “After all, John 
of Gaunt had a hunting lodge in these parts and it must be 
wonderful country for riding.” 

Uncle George gave Fred the sort of look that the Maths 
teacher gives you when you think of a much quicker way of 
solving some beastly problem. “You ought to try a bit of 
riding yourselves. Aunt Lot has not only left us a very snug 
little house but a couple of mokes called Peter and Paul.” 

“So you could ride to work on a donkey, Uncle George?” 

“I’ve no intention of doing so, even if it were possible. I’m 
quite well equipped to get to work. It’s one of your jobs to 
sort things out with Peter and Paul. I don’t seem to know 
their language. All I can get is kicks.” 

We soon learnt that Peter and Paul, the donkeys, were only 
one of a good many problems which Uncle George had in¬ 
herited from Aunt Lot. There were geese, Muscovy ducks, 
hives of bees, a boss-eyed cat always busy with kittens, and a 
pond full of goldfish. Aunt Lot had doted on all of these and 
of course they had been devoted to her. She had written 
something in her will about Uncle George being obliged to 
look after them all, and in any case he is not the sort who 
would have given them up. Ever since I can remember, he 
has always been very firm about being good to animals, saying 
that kindness to all living things is always repaid by affection. 
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In spite of this, he is regularly nipped by parrots, scratched 
by cats, stung by bees and jelly fish, bitten by snakes, dogs and 
monkeys, and kicked by horses—and of course donkeys. 

The trouble at Sleepy Hollow was that while the animals all 
got on very well with Aunt Lot, and didn’t seem too badly 
disposed towards us, they were all at sixes and sevens with 
each other, and ready to wreak havoc with the place if not 
kept under control. The pond had to be kept netted in to pre¬ 
vent the Muscovy ducks getting at the fish. The boss-eyed 
cat and the geese were for ever hissing at one another. The 
donkeys had to be kept in the paddock, the geese in the 
orchard, and the ducks down by the stream. The bees lived 
at a fairly safe distance in an enclosure of their own just inside- 
one of the fields. But from time to time the donkeys would 
push their way in, bump into one of the hives, and be mad¬ 
dened by bee stings. The geese would sometimes break out 
of the orchard and tread all over the vegetable garden. I he 
ducks would sometimes fly up through the back door and raid 
the kitchen table. The cat, who thieved everything, was 
always looking for places to have kittens and produced her first 
family after we arrived in one ot Uncle George’s instrument 
boxes in the cupboard in his study where he kept explosives. 

Naturally this cupboard was always supposed to be locked 
and there was a frightful row when Uncle George found the 
cat and kittens in there. When Fred and I offered to remove 
the instrument box, he said it would be unkind to the mother 
and might make her eat her young. When we suggested re¬ 
moving the explosives, he said that we might easily blow up 
the whole property. In the midst of this argument, he locked 
in the cat and lost the key. So Fred and I had a tricky time 
with a hack-saw making a cat-hole at floor-level so that the 
mother cat could come and go as she pleased. 

During our first few days at Sleepy Hollow, we had no 
time to spare for anything but the place itself. Uncle George 
had told us that it would all run like clockwork. I here was 
Aunt Lot’s daily help, called Emily, who would carry on as 
before. Her routine was to make tea every hour while she was 
in the house and expect us to stop whatever we were doing to 
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drink tea and eat home-made scones with home-made jam 
with lots of very yellow farm butter which 9 he brought from 
the village. You might think that this was no burden at all. 
Everybody in their senses should like home-made scones and 
jam and yellow butter with a large cup of sweet tea. But after 
having it every hour several mornings and afternoons in suc¬ 
cession, and being called away from what we were doing to 
have it in the kitchen, we decided that there could be too much 
of a good thing. Though Emily kept telling us that we were 
growing lads and it was building us up, we decided that it was 
weighing us down and we were forced to hide when Emily 
called us or rang her bell. 

Then there was Mr. Mattock, who came to help in the 
garden. He was just as good-natured as Emily and we took to 
him at once. He presented us with catapults and told us a lot 
about the place. He knew everything and everyone. From the 
start we saw that he was a real ally. The alliance, however, 
worked both ways. He expected rather more of us than we of 
him. “Just come and steady this ladder,” he would say, and, 
while I stood there until I ached steadying it as he clipped the 
top of a hedge, Fred would be asked if he minded raking up 
the clippings. Before we knew where we were, we had spent 
hours working on the hedge. Mr. Mattock was always finding 
difficulties with wire, with wheelbarrows, with log-cutting, 
with garden work, with holding things up and holding things 
back, and so on. Apparently Aunt Lot had had to help him 
quite a bit. “She was a rare handy little woman,” he told us. 
“The trouble was that she used to swear something awful. 
At least I reckon she swore—used to mutter to herself in 
German. . . Never could make head nor tail of it. But there, 
she was as handy as any man when I got into me difficulties. 
Jolly sight handier than some lads I know.” He grinned. 
He was a good-hearted fellow really but we had to take care 
from time to time to keep out of his sight and his “difficulties”. 

After Emily had given us two helpings of steak pudding 
which sat very heavily on a morning of home-made scones, 
hred announced “We need more exercise. We must get out 
and explore the Forest.” I knew what was coming—John of 
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Gaunt—and sure enough Fred came round to it. “Funny that 
Mr. Mattock doesn’t seem to know anything about John of 
Gaunt.” 

“Perhaps he never won a Special History Prize, Fred.” 

“There’s no need to turn nasty,” Fred said rather huffily. 
“I’ve got my own clues. There’s a place called Duke’s Plain 
not far from High Standing. John of Gaunt, of course, was a 
duke. . .” 

At that point I gave in. I wanted to explore the Forest, even 
if I was bored to death by John of Gaunt. Sleepy Hollow is 
like a piece let in to one of the edges of Ashdown Forest. So 
the Forest runs on three sides of it. On the fourth side there 
are the meadows sloping down to the brook and a rough road. 
Fred and I had both been put out a little at first to find that 
most of Ashdown Forest is not really a forest at all. It is wild, 
rugged, open country like moorland, covered with gorse, 
bracken, and stunted trees, with hills and dales, patches of 
bog, and here and there clumps of woodland. Arriving as we 
did, in early spring, the Forest was covered with dead bracken 
which later in the year grows up green again almost shoulder 
high. 

“Shocking time of year for forest fires,” said Mr. Mattock. 
“Come Easter when we get picknickcrs, there’s fires starting 
all over the place. Hut there’s them that likes to start fires just 
to see ’em burn. There’s them that throws down cigarette 
ends. There’s even some that thinks it does the Forest good 
and clears the scrub to set it alight.” 

“Have you ever started a fire, Mr. Mattock?” 

“I be no incendably,” he answered sternly. 

Incendably , we came to learn, was one of Mr. Mattock’s 
words. “Miss Lot,” he explained, “used to have some foreign 
word for it which she said meant fire-raising, but the plain 
English is incendably, and these blooming fires is one of my 
main difficulties. All the way round your boundary hedge 
there’s a clear space twelve foot or more wide. 'That’s called 
a fire-break, and it’s there to stop these here fires running up 
the hedge, and who has to keep it clear? Just you come along 
and look ...” 
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We might have been put on to clearing the fire-break then 
and there, but we stood our ground and told Mr. Mattock we 
had an urgent job to do with the donkeys. This was true. That 
very morning, Uncle George had told us that Aunt Lot had 
managed them without any difficulty. He had gone off limp¬ 
ing because Paul had trodden on his foot, saying that we really 
ought to take the donkeys in hand. I had a bright idea, there¬ 
fore, that we should set out to look for Duke’s Plain on the 
donkeys. “It’s just the sort of thing that John of Gaunt would 
like,’’ I said to Fred. “He came here to ride and hunt. Peter 
and Paul aren’t exactly hunters, but they’re the best we can 
do for the time being.” So we bridled the donkeys, led them 
over the stream and mounted, ready to follow the track 
through the bracken towards the heights of Duke’s Plain. 

Peter and Paul seemed to enjoy the prospect of the outing. 
They didn’t object to being ridden. Everything, in fact, was 
fine until they crossed the stream. Emily and Mr. Mattock 
had both stressed the fact that they responded to kindness. 
Aunt Lot had driven them by turn in a little cart. She had 
also fixed them up with panniers to carry potatoes and fruit 
about the place. She had been much too old for much too 
long to ride herself, but she had allowed other people to ride 
Peter and Paul and, according to Mr. Mattock, they were “as 
sweet and easy as anything. Just talk them along and they’ll 
go for miles,” he had said. 

“What sort of talk do you use for donkeys?” Fred enquired 
as we crossed the stream and turned into the forest track. 

“I should talk quietly, Fred, and just give a pull on the rein 
to show which way you want to go,” I advised. 

“Turn left, old chap, and take this track uphill,” said Fred 
to Paul. 

The donkey must have heard because he pricked his ears. 
Then he snorted, turned right, and carried Fred off at a tre¬ 
mendous pace downhill in the direction of the village. Fred 
protested, but his cries were not clear—certainly not to a 
donkey—as he was being joggled up and down, first falling 
back towards the animal’s tail, then being jerked forward to 
clutch his mane. My mount, Peter, thought this as funny as I 
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did. He made a sort of laughing sound and twitched all over. 
Quite suddenly he sat down, waited till I had slipped off 
into the mud, then pelted downhill after the others. I stopped 
laughing and picked myself up slowly. Mud from my hair 
went down inside my collar. The stream babbled away. The 
birds sang. The sun came out and somebody behind me was 
roaring with laughter. It was Mr. Mattock pushing his bike 
out into the road. “Run and tell him that he is going the 
wrong way for Duke’s Plain,” he trumpeted. . 

There was nothing for it but to run. At the first bend in the 
track I caught sight of Fred sweeping ahead with the donkeys 
now side by side. 

He came off when Peter and Paul swung suddenly off to the 
right. Having been thrown into a prickly gorse bush, he was 
only just back on his feet by the time I arrived. “I don’t think 
this donkey idea of yours is very much good,” he said, giving 
me a particularly sour look. Then he looked a little harder 
and seemed more pleased. “How do you happen to have all 
that mud in your hair?” 

I explained that I had had a bit of a setback with my mount 
—due of course to his mismanagement of his donkey. I men¬ 
tioned Mr. Mattock’s laughter. Unless we coped with the 
donkeys, I said, we were going to be made to look rather silly 
all round. We would have to take it easy and try to learn their 
language. The next move was obviously to catch up with 
them and start all over again. Though Fred was complaining 
bitterly about the gorse prickles sticking into his back, we 
trotted on in the wake of the donkeys. The path skirted trees 
surrounding a house, but the donkeys had plunged on through 
some rhododendrons and were enjoying themselves in a 
vegetable garden. Fortunately the rows of winter greens, 
which they were already eating with relish, were hidden from 
the main windows. “With any luck, Fred, we’ll be able to 
head them out again before we’re seen. We’re not going to be 
at all popular with the people in that house.” 

It was a forbidding looking house anyway, with Gothic win¬ 
dows which ought to have been in a church. The front door 
looked like a frown. From somewhere at the back of the house 
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a diesel engine, perhaps a generator, went thud, thud, thud. 
Though it was a bright spring afternoon outside on the Forest, 
it seemed like midwinter twilight as we pushed our way 
through the rhododendrons and entered the vegetable garden, 
which was overgrown and neglected except for these few rows 
of green stuff which the donkeys had found. 

I reached Peter and jerked the bridle back over his head. I 
felt like picking up a stick and giving him a clout, but I hate 
hitting any animal and everyone had said that kindness was the 
only way with these donkeys. “You’re a bad lad, Peter,” I 
said in rather a silly voice as if I were acting in a play. “Now 
leave those greens alone and come along with me.” These 
words had no effect whatever. Before 1 could continue, there 
was a squawk from Fred, who somehow or other had ap¬ 
proached the wrong end of his animal and had been lashed 
round his face with Paul’s bedraggled tail. “For heaven’s 
sake, don’t do anything to make them angry, Fred,” I called. 
“It’s kindness that’s going to coax them out of here.” 

Fred had looked as if he was about to kick the donkey: 
and Paul had already raised one of his hind legs in an attitude 
of attack. Fred glowered but took my advice and thought 
better of getting in his kick first. “You just do the talking,” 
was all he said. 

I chatted away to Peter as if it were the most ordinary tiling 
in the world to be holding a conversation with a donkey in 
somebody else’s garden. When I turned away to see how Fred 
was managing, the animal gave me a not very friendly nip with 
his large yellow teeth all frothy with green stuff. 

Fred grinned: “You don’t seem to be doing too well.” 

I was just thinking of the right reply to this when a man in a 
white boiler-suit flung himself through the undergrowth into 
the garden. Flung is the word. It was as if some unseen force 
hurtled him through the bushes, stumbling, tripping, clutch¬ 
ing at branches, and making very angry noises indeed. 

Not even this sudden appearance stirred the donkeys. They 
just went on chewing the greens. Fred and I naturally made 
a great show of shifting them, for it was all too clear that this 
jet-propelled man was pretty furious with them and with us. 

D 
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He advanced waving his arms and making threatening sounds 
as if he were choking. The trouble was that he seemed to 
have no great knowledge of the English language. Words 
flew from his mouth but not one of them could we understand. 
“We’re awfully sorry, sir. The donkeys ran away,” cried 
Fred. 

“I spik no English,” snapped the man. 

“You won the Special German Prize,” said Fred. “You’d 
better try that.” 

So I said the first thing that came into my head—something 
about it being a nice day. 

It sent him into a kind of frenzy but it had a strange effect 
upon the donkeys. They both lifted their heads and stared at 
us, chewing. 

“Raus! Schnell /” shrieked the man, meaning to get out, 
quick. 

“ Bitte , mein Herr ...” I began, pointing to the donkeys, 
only to be astonished at the sight of Peter and Paul already 
obediently scuttling away from the green stuff towards the gap 
in the rhododendrons. Fred and I followed hastily with the 
man in the boiler-suit fairly scorching us in his favourite lan¬ 
guage which was certainly neither English nor German. 
There might have been a not too comfortable ending to this 
adventure but for the fact that Peter and Paul stopped dead 
when they reached the gap. “Let’s get ahead of them, Fred, 
and pull them through by their bridles.” 

But as we scuttled round beyond the donkeys’ heads to take 
the lead, we met something soft, rubbery but firm, which 
bounded me off like an invisible barrier of solid air. The man 
behind us laughed and shouted “Links !”—which meant that 
they were to turn left. 

We were so startled that we stood stock still. Not so the 
donkeys. Peter and Paul wheeled left and trotted along the 
boundary till they came to an open wicket gate. The man in 
the boiler-suit was now close behind them. He was agile. He 
moved quickly. He produced a square black object which 
looked like a torch, pointed it at the wicket gap and pressed 
something which made a plop. The donkeys went through. 
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We hesitated and glanced at the man. “ Bitte , mein Herr!" 
. . . I began again. But he made a fierce gesture to us to 
follow the donkeys. He was not a big fellow. He wore spec¬ 
tacles which magnified his eyes. He had reddish hair mixed 
with grey which somehow made him look a little like a weasel. 
He was in fact somewhat comical. Yet he scared us, not just 
because we were trespassing and in the wrong. We pelted 
through the gap and soon caught up with the donkeys. 

“Considering you won the Special German Prize, you didn’t 
make much of a go with that chap,’’ said Fred, “He gave me 
the creeps.” 

“But I think I’ve learnt to manage these donkeys, Fred.” 
I leant forward and quietly gave the order to turn left into 
Peter’s large hairy ear. “Zur linken zeite, mein Freund .” 

Peter veered to the left, barging into Paul and very nearly 
unseating Fred. We would have left the track altogether 
and started across the Forest had I not quickly murmured to 
him in German to go right again and then straight on. 

“It’s quite simple,” I explained to Fred. “Mr. Mattock 
said that Aunt Lot was always muttering in German. That’s 
how she talked to the donkeys. We’ll be all right from now 
on.” 

“You mean you'll be all right,” grumbled Fred. “My sub¬ 
ject’s History, not German. You’ll have to talk for us both.” 
We skirted Sleepy Hollow. “We’ve wasted a lot of time,” 
Fred said, “but we may as well press on toward Duke’s Plain 
now that we’ve found out how to manage the mokes." 

Both animals seemed to understand that one word of Eng¬ 
lish and to dislike it. As soon as it was out of Fred’s mouth, 
they cannoned together, painfully sandwiching my left leg and 
Fred’s right. 
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Donkey Stuff 

T HE donkeys went well and I felt pretty good because it 
was the first time I’d found a use for German. “You can 
see that my specialised subject is really useful, Fred. Your 
stuff is just buried in the past with John of Gaunt.” 

“Never mind, you may be surprised what I dig up. You 
just stick to your subject for getting the mokes to run along.” 

Peter and Paul clashed again and it hurt. “I wish you’d 
watch your language, Fred,” I said. “These must be par¬ 
ticularly sensitive animals as Aunt Lot always talked to them 
in German. Look, isn’t that old Boiler-Suit’s place down 
there?” 

We had been climbing on a curve and could now see Sleepy 
Hollow below us separated by a shoulder of hills from the 
gloomy house isolated in its plantation of firs and rhododen¬ 
drons. It was not until that moment that we really settled 
down to talk about the Boiler-Suit incident, which was quite 
as strange as the donkeys understanding German. “They 
seemed to know that there was something funny about that 
gap, Fred.” 

“I expect they took it on the nose. I met it on the chest my¬ 
self just as if I had run into an invisible net. A plastic net, or 
something like that.” 

“Perhaps Boiler-Suit makes invisible plastic nets,” I sug¬ 
gested. “With that diesel going thud, thud, thud, and that 
great gloomy house looking like a factory, he must be up to 
something odd.” 

“But why didn’t the invisible plastic net catch us when 
w'e arrived?” said Fred. “Why let us in if he wouldn’t let us 
out?” 

“He may have been in the middle of an experiment, like 
Uncle George. I wonder if Uncle George knows him, by the 
way.” 


so 
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Then we met Mr. Mattock toiling down the path towards us 
pushing his bike with a load of faggots balanced across it. 

“You’ve found out how to talk to them,” he said gleefully. 
“They be going along like house afire. I been up to Danky 
Wood to cut this load of sticks for them early peas your uncle’s 
always talking about. It be plenty early enough, mind you, 
but I daresay you two might give me a hand trimming em 
up and sticking ’em in tomorrow. T hat be one of my difficul¬ 
ties to find time for all these things.” 

Fred had the presence of mind to change the subject. ‘ \\ ho 
lives down there, Mr. Mattock?” he enquired, pointing to the 
gloomy house. 

“That’s The Warren—Dr. Egle. A bit batty, some say, 

but a rare man for work.” 

“Does he happen to make invisible plastic nets?” 

“Oh no,” said Mr. Mattock. “He don’t do any work—not 
with his hands like. He’s always thinking with his poor old 
brain. Hasn’t been here long, and they say he’s not a bad sort 
though. Has a wife that’s a sort of invalid and a daughter that 
talks English and rides ponies all the time. Well, you mustn t 
be holding me up.” said Mr. Mattock, as he pushed on down 
the path. “Days is still short and you want to make sure you 
don’t get lost up here in the dark.” 

“Boiler-Suit looks bad enough, but a girl on a pony!” Fred 
simply spat with disgust. 

The trouble with girls on ponies is that they look so awful. 
They frown. Their lips are pursed up. They try to look self- 
important though they are really terribly afraid of falling off 
or bumping into something. When they’re mounted, they 
don’t speak at all. When they come down to earth, they can 
only talk about ponies and other girls who ride ponies, bred 
and I decided long ago that they were dull creatures and we 
were not surprised that so few boys took up pony-riding. 

“All the same, Fred,” I said. “We shall feel a bit foolish 
riding around on a couple of donkeys when we meet this Miss 
Egle all poshed up riding on a great big chestnut pony, staring 
down at us with that snooty look they all put on.” 

“All you need do,” Fred replied, “is to talk some of your 
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precious German and we’ll break into a canter.” He brought 
out his map soon after this and pointed to the skyline. “That 
big clump of woods is probably Duke’s Plain. The tall masts 
on the right belong to High Standing where Uncle George 
works.” 

“Couldn’t we go and meet him, Fred, on these donkeys, 
when he knocks off?” 

“It’ll be dark by then, and in any case I want to press on to 
investigate that clump of trees.” 

This sort of argument always ends in trouble. What Fred 
described as a clump of trees turned out to be a vast plantation 
of firs. Not even my best German would persuade Peter and 
Paul to enter among the trees. There just wasn’t room. I im¬ 
plored Fred to call it a day, but he insisted on riding round 
the fire-break on the outskirts as he felt sure we should come 
to a track leading into the centre. Foolishly I gave way. 

It was almost dusk when at last I said “links halten ” to the 
donkeys and we turned into a gloomy avenue which led to the 
centre of the wood. The red lights on top of the mastheads at 
High Standing had just been switched on. Inside the wood it 
was already dark, but there was no stopping Fred. “The 
whole thing reminds me of John of Gaunt,” he said, as he 
plunged forward into the gloom. 

“I don’t fancy this at all, Fred. We’ll never find the way 
back if we don’t get out of this wood before nightfall, and you 
can’t possibly see any remains of John of Gaunt even if he’s 
ever been here.” I reined in as I said this and Peter came 
to a standstill: but Fred pressed on even faster. 

Then he and Paul suddenly stopped with a grunt—a grunt 
they both made together. The donkey halted so abruptly that 
Fred was shot over his head, bounced into the darkness and 
bounced back in a heap on the mossy ground. 

“Go away! Get right out of here,” boomed a voice in 
German. This scared us out of our wits of course. Being a 
German command, it simply electrified the donkeys. Peter 
jerked from under me. He and Paul fled back along the avenue, 
leaving Fred and I sitting on the moss. 

We have listened to lectures and sermons about courage. 
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We admire the heroes of the past. St. George might have 
risen to his feet and plunged on to kill a dragon. But Uncle 
George, whose chest is covered with medal ribbons when he 
appears in parades, has often said that a really brave man 
always knows when to run away and when to run fast. 

We ran—and ran so fast that we overtook the donkeys and 
reached the outer end of the avenue a good length ahead of 
them. What a comfort it was to see the red masthead lights of 
High Standing. Quite a stiff breeze had sprung up and this 
was friendly too after the weird stillness of the wood. From 
sheer exhaustion we threw ourselves down on the turf just 
as if we had been running a race. The donkeys sniffed the 
air, grunted, and seemed quite content to stand still and wait 

for us. 

“We weren’t pursued,” Fred panted. 

“Thank goodness for that. What do you make of it all, 
Fred?” 

“I’m well and truly jittery about Boiler-Suit. I don’t mind 
admitting it. Mr Mattock says he’s a dear old doctor called 
Egle who doesn’t work with his hands, but he sounds a proper 
horror and I don’t fancy even meeting his daughter, come to 
that.” 

“What made you rear up over the donkey’s head?” 

“That blooming invisible plastic netting. Paul flattened his 
nose against it. Then it caught me when I went over his 
head.” 

“Same stuff as we met in the gap. Must have been Boiler- 
Suit’s voice too. Made the donkeys scatter.” 

Fred rolled on to his side. “I suppose it was German, was 

it? What did he say?” 

I had opened my mouth to give a translation when Fred 
suddenly barked: “Shut up!” He dropped his ear to the 
ground. “Listen!” 

We had congratulated ourselves too soon about not being 
pursued. When I pressed my ear to the damp ground, I heard 
the rhythmical thump of horse’s hooves. 

“It’s somebody following us up from inside the wood,” 

said Fred. 
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We jumped to our feet. We could actually hear a galloping 
horse and the crackle of twigs beneath the hooves. 

“Quick, Fred! The donkeys!” As we leapt on their backs, 
I racked my brains for the right words for galloping. “Home! 
home! Go like the wind!” I bawled in German at Peter and 
Paul. 

They understood the word for home and started off along 
the fire-break skirting the wood at a brisk trot. Inside the 
wood it was pitch black and now darkness was falling fast 
outside on the Forest. If only we could reach the corner of 
the wood before our pursuer caught sight of us we might 
escape. “But we would have to go a lot faster than this,” 
moaned Fred, “to keep ahead of a galloping horse. For good¬ 
ness sake, think of something else to say.” 

“ Schnell! Schnell! Schnell /” I whispered into the ear of 
Peter, and he broke into a shambling gallop. “Schnell means 
fast,” I called back over my shoulder to Fred. 

This turn of speed was all very well but the trouble, riding 
bareback as we were, was to keep on. Within a minute or so, 
my whole body was racked with pain. It was difficult to see 
not only because of the darkness but because my eyes were 
streaming from the joggling about and from meeting a head- 
on wind. I had to let Peter choose our course. Fortunately he 
was surefooted and thoroughly used to that part of the 
country. 

When Fred called out in a strangled voice, “You’re going 
the wrong way,” there was nothing I could do about it. 

“We can’t help that, Fred, so long as we manage to keep 
ahead of that horse ...” 

“Well, I can’t stay on much longer . . .” Fred called out. 
But he bravely went on doing his “ Schnell , schnell , schnell ” to 
the donkey. 

This suddenly became a terribly difficult feat in itself, for 
Peter veered away from the fire-break and began to plunge 
downhill, so that I had to lean back towards his tail. Every 
time I tried to swing myself forward to see where we were 
going and urge him on, I was in danger of pitching over his 
head. I knew I could not take much more. Then, as we 
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dropped down into a gully, I heard Fred’s agonised cry I m 
coming off! I’m coming off! We’ll have to run for it.” 

I had the presence of mind then to order Peter to stop. He 
did this so abruptly that I slid over his head, while Paul 
cannoned into his hindquarters. It seemed hours before we 
sorted ourselves out in the darkness. Everybody huffed and 
puffed. The bridles tangled up with our bodies and the 
donkeys’ legs. Then Fred said: ‘‘For heaven’s sake, keep still 
and listen. We may have shaken him off. . .” The trees of 
Duke’s Plain were now black on the skyline behind us. The 
masthead of High Standing had vanished: we had gone too 
far down the hillside to see them. Nor were there any village 
lights to be seen below us. We were certainly not on the right 
track. Indeed we were well and truly lost. 

“If only you’d all stop breathing and listen! I think I can 
still hear hooves,” said Fred. The wind blew up towards us in 
great gusts. Whenever it stopped for a moment, I thought I 
heard the sound of the horseman. He was no longer gallop¬ 
ing but was just picking his way downhill towards us. 

“We’d better just keep on downhill, Fred. We’ll have to 
run as best we can beside the donkeys. We can never stay 
on.” 

“I’m not sure that we hadn’t better stay here, push farther 
back into this gully and hope that we shall not be seen. 

“But the donkeys will give us away, surely.” 

“You’ll just have to tell them to shut up, in German.” 

“You can’t stop donkeys breathing, Fred, even in German.” 
“Well,” said Fred. “I’m not going to go plunging off into 
nowhere. We might fall over the edge of a quarry. I’d rather 

meet Boiler-Suit on horseback.” 

This argument was interrupted by a sharp crackling ex¬ 
plosion. “Get down, Fred! He’s opening fire,” I said, 
sinking into the bracken. 

“Don’t be daft,” said Fred. “Look down there below. 
Nevertheless he dropped down beside me as a burst of pinkish 
light lit up the hillside. It was like a prolonged flash of 
coloured lightning. For several seconds we saw each other, the 
donkeys, and the gully with silvery pink distinction. 
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The whole hillside was illuminated. You could see every¬ 
thing for miles around. Glancing back towards the way we 
had come, I caught sight of a figure on a horse, ghostly against 
the dark background of trees. Then suddenly we were in pitch 
blackness again. 

“Did you see it, Fred?” 

“There’s nothing I didn’t see.” 

“The figure of the horse and man.” 

Fred had not seen that. But he was not worrying; he had a 
theory of his own. “That was Uncle George letting off one of 
his recognition flares from Sleepy Hollow. We’re off our track, 
of course. It must be down there to the left of us hidden by 
the shoulder of the hill. He’s probably worried about us being 
out here in the dark. Let’s hope he fires some more.” 

“If he fires another one, Fred, just look straight back uphill 
and see if you see what I see. Hey, look out for your don¬ 
key . . .” 

Peter and Paul had not liked the flare at all and when a 
second explosion lit up the sky—this time greenish—they 
stampeded. This flare shot over our heads and fell somewhere 
near the Duke’s Plain fire-break. That gave only a split 
second of illumination. It lasted long enough, however, for us 
both to spot the figure on the horse, this time silhouetted 
black against the light of the flare. The horse reared up and 
seemed to be plunging towards us. 

“Quick, the donkeys,” cried Fred in dismay. 

By the last green flicker of light, we saw Peter and Paul 
plunging downhill taking separate directions and we had to 
make a snap decision then either to stay where we were, take 
cover and hide from our pursuer, or to rush down after them. 

“I’m not staying here another second, Fred. You go to the 
left; I’ll go to the right. We know now where to make for. 
He’ll probably send up another flare.” 

I set off stumbling, more or less falling, through the gorse 
and prickly undergrowth following the grey blob which was 
Peter, praying that Uncle George would let off another flare 
to give us direction and perhaps to frighten off our pursuer. 
Fred muttered in the darkness on my left calling out “ schnell , 
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schnell!" which was not really very bright as it only made his 
donkey bolt faster. Turning my head slightly, I heard pur¬ 
suing hooves. The only hope now was that our pursuer would 
not be able to make up his mind which to follow and miss both 
of us. Perhaps after all it would be better if Uncle George did 
not shoot off again. Turning right round then, I noticed a 
light in the sky behind as if planes were shooting up on the 
skyline. Perhaps there was more than one pursuer . . . Per¬ 
haps they were also lighting flares ... 

Then Uncle George fired—or rather misfired. Like some 
sort of crazy firework, a yellow flare went skimming up the 
hill, did a couple of somersaults and dived into the Forest 
with a tremendous explosion. I remembered that he had car¬ 
ried out experiments with flares with the idea of making them 
follow various courses instead of going straight up. This was 
obviously one of his duds. It served two good purposes, how¬ 
ever. It showed me Fred and his donkey flinging themselves 
headlong into some gorse bushes, and it brought Peter to a 
standstill snorting with terror. Panting, I grabbed the bridle 
and leaned against him. “Just stand quite still for a minute,^ 

I muttered in German. “Let’s collect ourselves. We can t 
be all that way from home. Uncle George is doing his best,’ 

I added, more to comfort myself than for the benefit of Peter. 
“He’s just shooting up these flares because he thinks we’re 
lost.” 

It sudenly dawned on me that Uncle George had done 
much more than that. The Forest just ahead of us, where 
the yellow flare had dived in, suddenly blazed with fire. It 
was spreading left and right. The wild, gusty wind was 
carrying it towards us at a tremendous pace. As I spoke, a 
whiff of hot acrid smoke reached us. The donkey smelt it too. 
He snorted, bucked, snatching the bridle from my hands. 
Then he was gone. 



CHAPTER 3 

A Perso?ial Loss 


A FOREST fire with a stiff wind behind it raises a wall of 
flame which may go to fifteen or twenty feet in height. 
With a fierce, angry, crackling sound, this wall of fire can 
travel as fast as you can walk, sometimes as fast as you can 
run. It fans out and spreads sideways as it moves, licking its 
way along the ground, crawling and twisting upwards as it 
scorches bushes and small trees. Even windward of it, you 
often cannot approach because of the heat. On the other side, 
when the wind is blowing up towards you, you are not only 
scorched but smothered with smoke and flying sparks. It is 
hopeless, of course, to stand against the suffocating, choking 
whirlwind which carries the flames on. On Ashdown Forest, 
these blazes are not of the scale of the forest fires in Australia 
or Africa which drive wild animals stampeding before them. 
Nevertheless, in the spring of the year when the bracken is dry 
and there are strong winds, they can offer a pretty fair imita¬ 
tion, destroying everything in a sudden greedy onslaught. 
Homes such as Sleepy Hollow would be quickly consumed if 
they were not protected by fire-breaks. Birds and animals rush 
ahead of the terror, and the country people tell us that grass 
snakes and adders are discovered after these fires concentrat¬ 
ing on ground which has been untouched by the flame—and, 
indeed, on the doorsteps of Forest cottages. 

Before this blaze suddenly rose and spread in front of me 
and the bitter-smelling smoke started me coughing, I had no 
knowledge of the terrors of a forest fire at night and of the real 
danger of being on the wrong side of one. I remembered 
what Mr. Mattock had said, of course, about incendablies — 
picknickers, people who threw down cigarettes and sinister 
characters who started fires on purpose. Uncle George must 
have forgotten about the fire menace when he let off his flares. 
Being away at work all day and every day he had never been 
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told about incendablies in the short time he had been living 
at Sleepy Hollow. Now of course he would go down as the 
biggest incendably of all time. Within a matter of minutes, 
in fact, he had managed to start two fires—with Fred and I 
groping about between them with a couple of frightened 

donkeys. . , 

These thoughts, which take several lines of print, passed 

through my mind very quickly indeed as I stood there splutter¬ 
ing, my eyes watering, looking for Fred and the two donkeys 
and trying to figure out which way to go. A second mouthful 
of smoke warned me that 1 could not go forward. In fact it 
made me turn my back to the blaze and to realise for the first 
time the size of the second blaze on the hillside from which 
we had come. Then almost on top of me was the black sil¬ 
houette of the figure on the horse. 

I jumped aside into a very prickly gorse bush. A great 
black outline of the horse seemed to fill the sky. I knew what 
it meant in stories when people said they were cornered. I 
wanted to sink into the ground, but the ground would soon 
be very hot indeed. All that happened was that I sunk more 
and more painfully into the gorse. I hen, like a straight left 
to finish me off, came the voice. It was one of those shrill 
girl’s voices, indignant and angry. “Some silly fool is setting 

fire to the Forest. Can’t we stop him?” 

Now this was not what I had expected. Somebody who 
starts pursuing one on a galloping horse in the darkness of the 
night might be expected to be ferocious close to. It was a bit 
of a come-down to discover that it was only a girl and that 
what I had believed to be a huge black charger was, in fact, a 
rather fat small pony somewhat the worse for wear and 
breathing very heavily. I should have felt less of a fool if I 
had been standing up. To have to start a conversation with a 
protesting girl on a very blown, fat, pony when one is lying 
in a gorse bush, watery-eyed and choking with smoke, was, to 
say the least of it, rather a rotten state to be in. 

I eased myself up into a kneeling position and said as calmly 
as I could: “It’s my Uncle George down there. lie s just fired 
off a couple of duds,” 
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“Then he must be out of his wits,” snapped the girl in the 
saddle. 

I was not going to stand for this sort of talk—from a pony- 
girl of all people. “Uncle George, as a matter of fact, is . . .” 

“Why don’t you pull yourself out of these prickles and get 
cracking? Otherwise we shall all be burnt to death,” she 
interrupted. 

“Look here!” I said. “I’m not being ordered about.” 

“You can’t possibly stay there, though, can you? You look 
idiotic, and you’ll be burnt to a cinder. In any case, our 
first duty is to make sure the donkeys are safe. I can’t under¬ 
stand what made you let yours go. Such careless horseman¬ 
ship ...” 

“I don’t need any lessons in horsemanship,” I said, rising 
to my feet. “It’s not my line.” 

“Anyone could see that.” 

We glared at one another. Then a gust of smoke enveloped 
us. The pony took fright, reared up, and the girl came top¬ 
pling down right into my arms. 

I was completely fed up with the female: but I couldn’t 
help putting up my arms in self-protection and it would have 
been a poor show to have stepped back and let her hit the 
ground. She might have broken a bone, for instance, and then 
had to be carried home. Nevertheless, it was the last straw 
when Fred suddenly appeared out of the smoke to find me 
hugging the girl and began to laugh like a madman. 

I dumped her on her feet, ignored Fred, and grabbed the 
bridle of the excited pony. “You need a lesson in horseman¬ 
ship !” I croaked as I handed the rein to the girl; then I turned 
to Fred. “You need a lesson in manners!” 

For some reason this made Fred laugh even more: and to 
my dismay the girl thought it very funny too. She could not 
speak for laughter as she took the rein and clung to the pony. 
The worst of it was that her cackle was infectious. I began 
laughing too. “Thanks awfully for the lesson,” she shrilled. 

“That’s all right. There’s no charge.” I found myself 
saying. 

“I was so scared up there in the wood. I thought you’d 
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come to help me. I simply had to follow you . . .” Suddenly 
her laughter turned to tears. “And now this terrible fire . . .” 

Fred stopped laughing, of course, looked at me and pursed 
up his lips. I knew what he was thinking. It was bad enough 
to have a pony-girl on our hands, but a pony-girl in tears . . . 

She stopped that just as suddenly as she had started. She 
said: “Sorry, I didn’t mean to do that.” 

“That’s all right,” said Fred. “It’s the sort of thing girls 
do.” 

Fred is not good at saying the right thing and I thought we 
were in for another row. “Fred means that he’s sorry you’ve 
been troubled.” 

These were not the right words perhaps, but at least they 
helped. There was no more time for talk. The fire in front 
of us had been blowing this way and that. The other fire be¬ 
hind us had also spread. “If we’re not quick, we shall be sur¬ 
rounded,” said the girl, “and we simply must catch your two 
donkeys and bring them out with us.” 

She had been rude. She had laughed, then blubbed. Yet 
now, I had to admit, she was very calm and sensible. “Get 
back on your pony and tell us where the donkeys are,” said 
Fred, holding her stirrup. 

“They’re together,” she announced as she mounted. 
“They’re bolting away from the lower fire, but they’re head¬ 
ing for trouble. Hold on to the stirrup leathers, one each side. 
We’ll have to head them off and lead them through the gap 
before the two fires join up.” 

We couldn’t have stayed where we were for many more 
moments. The smoke was thickening and showers of sparks 
were being blown over us. Turning our backs and clinging 
to the flanks of the pony as he plunged forward, we could see 
the whole hillside illuminated by the blaze, and the two 
donkeys rushing panic-stricken up the hill unaware that they 
were heading for another fire. The pony put his ears back and 
went like the wind—or so it seemed. I was half running, half 
being dragged, through undergrowth, scratched by heather 
and torn by gorse. It was more uncomfortable than running 
but, by clinging to the pony, it was easier to make progress. 
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We soon had the feeling that the fire behind was catching up. 
The wind was driving it along one side of us to meet the fire 
on the top of the hill, but on the other side there was still a 
good gap if only we could make it through in time with the 
donkeys. 

“I can see lights coming up from below round the back of 
the fire,” said the girl. ‘‘That’s probably the fire-fighting 
team. If only we could let them know what we’re trying to 
do . . .” 

“Just keep your pony going and we’ll do it,” shouted Fred. 

At that moment I was dragged through the stumps of a 
stunted poplar. Sharp edges tore into my shorts and brought 
them down over my knees. 

“Are you all right?” said the girl. 

Hanging on to the stirrup strap with my left hand, I strug¬ 
gled to hang on to my belt with the other. If she would only 
stop for a minute, I would have a chance to retrieve my shorts. 
But that was the sort of thing nobody could explain while 
being dragged along at such a pace, and it was hardly the 
thing I would have known how to explain to a stranger, least 
of all a pony-girl. “I’m all right,” was all I managed to 
gasp. 

Even as I said this, I met a healthy clump of holly, and the 
shorts were dragged from my knees down over my ankles, 
leaving me with no other protection than a pair of swimming 
briefs and my Happing shirt-tails. 

“Did you drop something?” the girl called out from the 
saddle. 

“No, I don’t think so,” I stammered, “nothing that 
matters . . .” 

“I thought I saw you leave something behind. . . . Never 
mind, we’re almost there. I’m just going to wheel round in 
front of this donkey.” 

“It’s yours 1” cried Fred. “It’s Peter. Grab him while I 
go on to collect Paul.” 

I let go of the stirrup strap and made a dive for Peter’s 
head. His bridle was all mixed up with his forelegs so I held 
on to his mane and began talking as best I could in German. 
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“You’re going to be all right, old chap. Don’t be afraid. I’ll 
look after you but we’ll have to escape through that gap just 
as quickly as we can ...” 

I bent down to disentangle the rein, and Peter nuzzled the 
back of my neck. He understood. He was going to be all 
right. I lifted first one foreleg, then the other. Then I led him 
forward across the hillside towards the gap. He was shivering 
and excited but I patted him several times and talked some 
more. While this was going on, I lost sight of the others, but 
as I ran up the hill with Peter trotting behind me, I was 
startled to see Fred and his donkey stampeding in the wrong 
direction with the girl on the pony shrieking her head off 
trying to catch up with them. 

“Your friend Paul’s in trouble,” I said in German. “He’s 
bolting straight into danger. You’ll have to take me over 
there and head him off. Now go left, quick.” I threw the 
reins over Peter’s head and jumped on his back. I knew just 
what the trouble was with Fred. He had reached Paul all 
right but had not been able to think of a word ot German ex¬ 
cept “ schnell , schnell ”—and Paul went schnell the way he had 
been heading, which was in the wrong direction. We streaked 
towards the lower fire again, beyond it were moving lights, 
and the sounds of human voices muffled by the crackle and 
roar of the fire itself. We cannoned into the pony and the 
girl, then veered round towards Paul almost head-on with me 
yelling “Stop! go back!” at the top of my voice. The moment 
the donkey stopped, I slipped off Peter’s back and began to 
talk. Paul snuffled and snorted a bit but seemed to under¬ 


stand and was soon turning round. 

“You certainly know how to manage donkeys,” said the 
girl on the pony, “but if you ask me, we haven’t a moment to 
lose.” We headed for the gap between the two fires. It was 
uphill and the animals were now exhausted. \\ c could have 
run the distance a good deal quicker than the pace we were 
making. The breeze which had been so steady earlier was 
now acting more like a whirlwind driving the upper fire down¬ 
hill and the lower fire up to meet it. 

“We’d better dismount and see if weeanfind beating sticks, 


c 
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said the girl. “Don’t stop and look for them but pick up any¬ 
thing handy. We may have to beat our way out of this.” 

Until that moment, the idea of beating at the fires had not 
occurred to me. I had to admit to a slight feeling of panic. 
The girl’s idea was sensible, though. Forest fires cannot be 
controlled by water. There is not the water about. The fire¬ 
fighters, as I learnt later, make use of it when they can obtain 
it. The best weapon, however, is a fairly long branch with 
plenty of brushwood at the end of it. Fred stumbled over such 
a branch as we went towards the gap, crossing the track where 
Mr. Mattock had met us with his bicycle. I could not find 
anything except a bit of dead wood which broke in my hand. 

A new fire sprang up on the gap as we approached it. 
“That’s been started by somebody,” cried Fred, “an in- 
cendably!” 

“Of course it’s been started. It’s being done by the fire¬ 
fighters. They burn an area in front of a big fire like this. 
It’s about the only way you can stop the blaze from running.” 

“It’s not going to help us much,” Fred said. 

“Then we simply must let them know we’re here,” said 
the girl. “Or we must make that gap before it closes.” 

“ Schnell , schnell, schnell!” I yelled to the donkeys, as we 
raced towards the fire. But gusts of choking smoke and sparks 
kept on driving us off course. We all began to shout, though 
it seemed doubtful if our voices would carry through the roar 
and crackle of the flames. 

“Where’s your whistle?” Fred called to me. 

I always carry a lucky whistle in my right hand pocket. It 
is supposed to help with exams. So, as soon as Fred spoke, I 
reached down with my right hand—only to find, of course, 
that the pocket was not there. The whistle was lying behind 
us in the holly bush with my shorts. 

But the girl, who had slightly fallen behind, caught on to 
the idea. “I’ve got a whistle that we use in the Pony Club. 
And I’ve got a hunting horn which I won as a prize at a 
gymkhana.” 

“Then use them, for heaven’s sake,” shrieked Fred. “Let 
them know we’re here.” 
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We had to stop because she kept all these things in a special 
Pony-Club saddle bag, with her initials woven on it and all that 
sort of thing. We nearly went mad with panic while she 
fumbled to get them out. “I’ve a torch here too,” she kept 
muttering as we all fumbled at the stupid bag. 

I delved down and brought it out. “Take this, Fred, and 
flash an SOS.” 

“But I need it to see the other things,” said the girl. 

I tore the bag away from her saddle, yanked it open, and 
took hold of the horn and whistle. She was coughing because 
of the smoke. I told her to take a deep breath and blow the 
horn like mad as we galloped on towards the gap. I had not 
much breath myself for the whistle. I almost swallowed it 
from time to time as we rushed forward. Fred just kept 
flashing Morse signals on the torch. 

It worked. Black figures, silhouetted in the gap, put out the 
flames they had just started. They yelled at us like demons 
as we rode through in a flurry of sparks and smoke. On the 
other side, people came running. The local fire brigade, people 
from the village, Mr. Mattock with a huge branch, and Uncle 
George riding on the Land Rover belonging to the Chief of 
the Fire Brigade. 

Fred and I jumped from our donkeys. We were somewhat 
shaken by the experiences we had been through and a bit 
indignant with Uncle George for having started the fire. As 
soon as I came within range, however, Uncle George bellowed 
out: “What on earth are you doing without your trousers? 
You can’t possibly appear like that in front of a young lady.” 
The circle of faces around me grinned. Until that moment I 
had completely forgotten that I had parted with my shorts and 
stood there with my shirt tails flapping about over my bathing 
slip. 

“If he hadn’t lost his bags, we wouldn’t have been here 
now,” said the girl on the pony. “He lost them in a good 
cause.” 

“It be they incendablies,” came the voice of Mr. Mattock. 

“Are you an incendably?” said Fred to Uncle George. 

“I think we’d better get this fire under control,” said the 
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Chief of the Fire Brigade, with a sidelong look at Uncle 
George, putting the Land Rover into gear. 

“But, Uncle George, if you’d been through what I’ve been 
through ...” I began. 

Uncle George grinned and waved as the Land Rover lurched 
forward. Then I saw that Fred and the girl were rocking with 
laughter again. I stuffed my shirt tails into my briefs. “I may 
look funny,’’ I said, “but you’ve forgotten that I lost my pants 
in a good cause.” 

Their faces, blackened like mine, stopped laughing. The 
fire-fighters had moved in and we all felt rather foolish being 
left behind. As we turned, leading our mounts to follow them, 
I told the girl, adding my name, “My friend’s name is Fred. 
What’s yours?” 

“Tanya Egle,” she said. “I’m the daughter of Mr. Egle. 
You probably know we’re close neighbours.” 



CHAPTER 4 

A Knock-out 


W E had to calm down our mounts and give them a rest, 
so we could not at once join the fire-fighters dealing with 
the blaze. Tanya led her pony aside to unsaddle him and to 
get rid of prickles, brambles, and dead sparks from the fire. 
This gave Fred and me an opportunity to try to sort things 
out. Tanya, rather plump and bouncing, was not quite like 
the pony-girls who sometimes bored us to death. “She didn’t 
put up a bad show when we were ringed round by fire,” Fred 
said, “though you looked a bit of an ass when I first saw you 
hugging her. She was awfully decent about you losing your 
shorts, wasn’t she? Then she only blubbed once, and that was 
not because of the fire but because she had been scared gal¬ 
loping out of the wood and trying to catch up with us.” 

“Just as scared as we were,” I reminded him. “But look, 
Fred, if she’s the daughter of this Dr. Egle and he’s really 
Boiler-Suit, we’ll have to be careful what we say. At least until 
we talk to Uncle George.” 

“I quite agree,” said Fred. “The excitement of getting away 
from that fire almost made me forget what happened before. 
It could not have been anybody but Boiler-Suit operating 
somewhere in the depth of the wood. It was the same voice 
talking the same language and that beastly invisible plastic 
netting was certainly the same. I vote we press on and talk to 
Uncle George, even if it means dragging him off the fire 
tender.” 

“I wonder if the Fire Chief knows that it was he who 
started the fire.” 

We called to Tanya that we were going to lead the donkeys 
over to catch up with the Land Rover. 

“Wait a minute,” she said, “I want to talk to you before 
you go. Let me just fix this girth. . . .” 

“Aren’t you coming with us, Tanya?” 
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“No,” she said, as she led the pony over. “No, I’m afraid 
I can’t. I must go home. They’ll be worried about me, par¬ 
ticularly when they see there’s a forest fire.” 

“You mean your father . . .?” I was fishing when I made 
the suggestion. After all, Boiler-Suit himself would hardly 
be there to worry. 

“No, it’s my mother, who is an invalid, who might be so 
worried, particularly as my father is . . .” She bit her lip. 
Her eyes filled with tears. “I must go home now at once,” 
she said, very quietly. 

“Then I’ll come with you,” I suggested. “Fred can go 
along and talk to Uncle George, can’t you, Fred?” 

“I don’t mind going with 'Tanya,” Fred said rather sullenly. 

“There’s no need for either of you to come with me. I 
know all the Forest tracks and I’m quite used to being out in 
the dark with the pony at this time of year. Very often I don’t 
get time to exercise him during daylight. But I’ll see you 
again, I hope.” 

“Tomorrow, if you like,” said Fred. 

“It’s Saturday,” I reminded him. “Uncle George will be 
at home all day and wants us to help him with his little testing 
range.” Then I turned to Tanya, “But we’ll try to look you 
up if we can.” 

She frowned and looked almost frightened. “No, no, don’t 
come to try and find me.” 

I caught Fred’s eye. 'There was something rather rum 
about this. Fred just shrugged his shoulders and said politely: 
“We’ll be round and about Sleepy Hollow all day.” 

Tanya then seemed reluctant to part company with us. 
She moved off a few paces, then hesitated and turned: “’Tell 
me one thing. Why did you go to Duke’s Plain ?” 

“Oh, that was John of Gaunt, of course,” said Fred eagerly. 
“Are you interested in him?” 

'To his dismay, she shook her head vigorously. 'Then she 
said: “What made you scared?” 

I dug my elbow into Fred before lie could answer. “It was 
not so much us but the donkeys. I think they took fright be¬ 
cause it was so dark.” 
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This time she nodded. “It was very dark. I was scared 
myself and that’s why I rode after you.” She spoke these 
words just as carefully as I had spoken my little white lie. 
Then she added: “When those flares went off, I nearly died of 
fright.” 

“No need to worry about them,” said Fred. “Uncle George 
often lets off flares. I suppose he arrived home on his scooter 
and found we were still out with the donkeys and he just shot 
off a few flares to direct us towards Sleepy Hollow.” 

“You mean that’s the only idea he had?” said Tanya 
quickly. “Why did he use those different colours?” 

“Just chance, I expect.” 

“He’s always full of notions,” I said, “and this one perhaps 
was a bit of a mistake. He probably forgot where he was or 
didn’t realise that the Forest might catch fire if any of the flares 
didn’t behave properly. Thank you anyway for being such a 
help.” 

Tanya gave us a little wave and trotted off on her pony 
without another word. 

“She isn’t giving much away, Fred. And I didn’t believe a 
word she said about the wood.” 

“Don’t suppose she believed you either. You didn’t sound 
very convincing to me.” 

“It was better than letting you tell your story about invis¬ 
ible plastic netting. That would sound even more fatuous. 
What on earth will Uncle George make of it?” 

We pressed on towards a group of firemen with Land 
Rovers and various fire-flghting vehicles. The men made fun 
of us and our donkeys. But when they saw that I was shivering 
in my swimming briefs, one of them handed me a spare uni¬ 
form jacket. “It belongs to the Chief,” he said, “so look after 
it. He’s just gone up into the thick of things and he always 
likes to wear his old jersey. He won’t want the jacket again 
until everything’s all over and done with.” 

We peered about us at the figures lighting the blaze. There 
was no sign of the Chief and Uncle George in their vehicle. 
We were told that it was all confused and that they might 
have skirted round towards the top. One of the men told us 
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that they might be working over the district for several hours 
yet before the blaze could be brought under control. Then the 
crew of one of the vehicles offered us a lift. But what to do 
with the donkeys? We could not see Mr. Mattock or anyone 
we could leave them with. We knew they were already worn 
out with the day’s activities. Aunt Lot had never given them 
that much exercise in a whole month, so it was a matter of one 
of us going and one staying. We explained this to the driver, 
who tossed up for us. Poor old Fred had to remain behind and 
lead both donkeys back as best he could. 

I clung to a perch on the tender as we bounced off along the 
line of the fire. About halfway up the hill, there was a group 
controlling the fire and, as the driver explained, “turning it 
in on itself.” 

A figure detached itself from this group and flagged down 
the tender to stop. It was the Fire Chief himself and I thought 
it wise to apologise for appearing in his uniform jacket, which 
of course reached down to my knees and looked like an over¬ 
coat. He told me that Uncle George had taken his vehicle on 
to the top of the hill to make sure that the fire was clear of the 
woods of Duke’s Plain. The vehicles are radio-equipped and 
Uncle George had already reported once that the fire up there 
had spent itself and was not really dangerous, unless there was 
another change of wind. The Chief climbed aboard and used 
the transmitter on which I had been perched. He called 
several times but failed to raise Uncle George. “I expect he’s 
unfamiliar with these new sets. He ought to have kept his 
receiver switch pressed down. We’ll have to wait till he turns 
up. Now, you can make yourself useful if you like and give 
those fellows a hand with the hose. This is one of the points 
where we’re using water.” 

The tender on which I had ridden was a water carrier with 
very powerful jets which could be used to dampen down the 
fire at vital points where they had to turn it. The Chief was 
directing this operation personally and things went quite well 
for a bit until the driver read off the gauges and told us that 
the water supply was nearly out. The Chief used the radio 
again to order another tender up the hill, while this one went 
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back to the nearest fire hydrant in the village. He was a bit 
cut up about Uncle George not bringing back his vehicle and 
before the tender left he tried again to raise the Land Rover by 
radio. Then he turned to me. “We’ve all got too much on our 
hands up here. If you want to make yourself useful, cut along 
that footpath and then turn in close to the wood where you’ll 
find a wide fire-break. He’s bound to be somewhere along 
there. Tell him, with my compliments, to remember his 
receiver switch and get in touch with me. You saw yourself 
how the switch is worked when I was talking on the radio just 
now.” 

So I hurried uphill once again towards Duke’s Plain and the 
gully from which Fred and I had first seen Uncle George’s 
flares. There was no great danger of missing Uncle George 
as there was only one track which was any good for vehicles, 
and in the flickering light I could sometimes make out a heavy 
tyre tread. As the Chief had said, the fire was no longer 
dangerous in this area. As it approached the fire-break round 
the wood, it petered out of its own accord and broke up into 
smouldering patches. It was easy enough to put these out by 
treading and stamping and I did this as I went along. I must 
confess that I did not feel too happy at being so close to the 
wood which we had left behind us in such a panic earlier that 
evening. But I kept telling myself that Boiler-Suit, or who¬ 
ever it was who had scared us, had probably been scared him¬ 
self by the blaze and might have made off. Then I thought 
again about the rather mysterious way in which Tanya had 
avoided talking about her father. She did not seem to expect 
him to be at home when she returned. That surely bore out 
the fact that her father was the strange and sinister figure we 
had christened Boiler-Suit. Yet if she had ridden into the 
darkness of Duke’s Plain wood, which now looked blacker and 
more mysterious than ever as I skirted it, keeping as far away 
as possible, why had she had such a fright? Surely not 
through meeting her own father, even if he were playing 
about with what Fred called invisible plastic netting? 

With such thoughts running through my mind, I was re¬ 
lieved when the track veered away from the gloomy silent 
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trees. I went a few yards off it to climb up on to an outcrop¬ 
ping rock from which I could see the track sloping away again 
fairly well in the light reflecting from the fires. There were 
signs of tyre tracks all right but the Land Rover was nowhere 
to be seen. Possibly Uncle George had backed into the gully, 
for it lay only a little way farther along the track. It was level, 
easy-going, much better than the rugged path down which we 
had plunged with the donkeys. I heard the Land Rover before 
I saw it. That is to say, I heard the sound of its radio receiver 
coming from the gully. Uncle George must have left it on. In 
that case, he must surely have heard the urgent messages re¬ 
questing him to return to base? Then a cold feeling gripped 
me. Had Uncle George met with an accident? Was the Land 
Rover overturned? 

For a second I stood quite still, not daring to face what I 
might see. Then I pulled myself together and began shouting 
“Uncle George” at the top of my voice and plunged along the 
track into the gully. The Land Rover was there the right way 
up with its sidelights on and its radio crackling with the short¬ 
wave messages sent out by the fire-fighters to one another. 
But there was no sign of Uncle George. 

He must have decided, I told myself, to make a recon¬ 
naissance on foot. Yet he must have been away for some time, 
otherwise he would have heard the messages recalling him. 
Perhaps he had lost his way or slipped and sprained his ankle. 
I had a brainwave then to jump aboard and sound the horn. 
That ought to bring him back to the Land Rover or to help 
him to find his way back if he were lost. It that didn’t work, 
I’d turn the vehicle round so that it was across the track and 
switch the headlights full on. Yes, and I’d report over the 
radio to headquarters. I simply flung myself forward then, 
but I never reached the Land Rover. After a few paces, when 
I was going full tilt, I met something like that invisible net. A 
great force seemed to spring at me out of nowhere and bounce 
me back. It was a knock-out this, a blinding glare which split 
up into stars and after the stars came total blackness. 

When I woke up—I couldn’t tell how long afterwards—I 
found myself shivering on the damp heather beside the track 
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close to the back wheels of the Land Rover. I noticed first 
that its lights were out. There was no sound from its radio 
installation. I felt myself all over before moving, expecting 
somehow to find all the bones in my body broken. Apart 
from feeling so numb and cold, everything was all right. 
Cautiously, I rose to my knees. The patches of fires still 
flickered against the night sky. I glanced at my watch and was 
astonished to realise that I had only been “out” for a few 
minutes. I felt my way around the back of the Land Rover, 
straining my eyes and ears in case anybody was moving in the 
shadows. Once aboard there would be a chance of raising an 
alarm. I kept my head down and my side jammed tight against 
the vehicle, as 1 edged my way towards the driving seat. It was 
difficult to be really stealthy, as I was still shivering and shak¬ 
ing with cold. Just as I drew level with the nearside front 
seat, 1 realised that one good reason why I was feeling the 
cold was that I was no longer wearing the Chief’s uniform 
jacket. It must have slipped off when I fell or . . . No, it could 
not just have slipped off, for every button had been done up 
and I had drawn the belt as tight as it would go. When I had 
been dragged from the track and thrown into the heather 
where I had awakened, the jacket had been unbuttoned and 
taken from my unconscious body. 

The thought paralysed me for a moment. Then it decided 
me to throw caution to the winds. I leapt to my feet and 
vaulted into the front seat, clutched the steering wheel to 
pull myself across, jabbing at the light switch. They illumin¬ 
ated the gully in front. Nothing stirred there, and I could see 
no movement either side of me. With my left hand I reached 
out for the radio transmitter master switch. It had gone. 
I fiddled for a brief terrifying moment to convince myself 
that I could start up the transmitter. The master switch, which 
was like a Yale key fitting into a socket, had simply been taken 
out. 1 started the engine of the Land Rover then. I slammed 
into reverse gear, turned my head as 1 let in the clutch, and 
was a bit relieved to see that all was clear behind when the 
backing light came on. 

Since Fred and I first learnt to drive the various jeeps, 
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Land Rovers, and other cars which Uncle George from time to 
time possesses, we have never had much practice in reverse 
gear. We are not allowed to drive any car on the road, of 
course, so we have always had to find a field, a bit of moor¬ 
land, or a disused aerodrome for practice runs. It was not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that I zigzagged badly as I reversed the 
Fire Chief’s Land Rover. When at last I came to a place 
where I could turn, I almost had to stand up in the driving 
seat to see where I was going. The Fire Chief was a big man 
who liked plenty of room in the driving seat. I had to drag a 
big tarpaulin out of the back and stuff it down behind me in 
order to reach the pedals. But in the end I managed to turn 
out of the gully on to the open track and, once there, I put my 
foot down hard on the accelerator and hung on to the wheel 
for all I was worth. Now that I was clearing the danger zone, 
one thought worried me—that I might be leaving Uncle 
George alone, in danger, lost, or disabled. Had I been able to 
work the transmitter, I could have called up reinforcements 
and told the Fire Chief of my plight. As it was, there was 
nothing much I could do for Uncle George by remaining 
there in danger myself. As I sped along the Duke’s Plain 
fire-break, I could see fire-fighters still busy in the distance 
though the group with whom I had worked had their area 
under control and seemed to have gone on downhill to join 
the others. 

My sudden appearance at the wheel of the Land Rover 
caused quite a stir. “I’ve got to talk to the Chief at once. 
Where is he?” I asked, determined at all costs to take my story 
straight to him. 

“He’s just gone off with a driver downhill. Probably he’s 
calling in at your place at Sleepy I Iollow. He’s mad about 
losing his Land Rover and not having radio contact.” 

“But can’t you see that this is his Land Rover, though the 
radio is out of action, as a matter of fact.” 

“Let’s have a look. We’d better call up the Chief at 
once.” 
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But you can’t! The master key is missing.” 

You didn’t look far enough,” said a fireman with a grin, 
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picking up the switch from the floor. “You must have knocked 
it out yourself when you climbed in . . .” 

That’s just what I had done. But I could not stop to de¬ 
scribe the state I had been in when I vaulted into that front 
seat. 

“Please, please switch on and let’s talk to the Chief.” 

The radio crackled briefly. “The Chief said he would be 
right over. By the sound of his voice, I don’t think he’s feeling 
at his best,” said the man who had operated the radio. “What’s 
more, I think he’ll explode if he catches sight of you sitting in 
that driving seat.” 

I hurriedly removed myself and folded the tarpaulin into 
the back. 

“What have you done with his uniform jacket?” said one of 
the other men. 

“I’ll have to explain to him about that.” 

“Then I wouldn’t be in your shoes, not for anything.” 

Fred, I learned, had set out for Sleepy Hollow with the 
two donkeys, and in the hope of finding Uncle George. 
Several of the fire-fighters told me that they had been into 
Sleepy Hollow where Emily was serving hot sweet tea to all 
callers. “She’s a wonder with the tea-pot is old Emily. I 
remember last time there was a forest fire a few years back, she 
hopped on her bike and was down at Sleepy Hollow in no time, 
seeing that the old lady and the animals were all right and 
handing out tea to all and sundry. ...” 

It all sounded very cosy and I wished I had known that the 
Chief was at Sleepy Hollow when I had driven up in the Land 
Rover. It would have been so much easier to explain the inci¬ 
dent in the gully and my fears for Uncle George if I had Fred 
to support me. I had been warned that the Chief was short- 
tempered at the best of times, and that when he was “on the 
job” he could become very fierce indeed. My only hope was 
that Emily’s hot sweet tea might have put him in a good frame 
of mind. 

So I was shivering with nerves as well as cold when he 
drove up suddenly from across a burnt patch, raising a cloud 
of dusty ash as he braked. I told myself that I’d tackle the 
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jacket question first and lead on to the mystery of Uncle 
George. But, as he swung himself out of the driving seat, I 
froze with astonishment. He was wearing his uniform jacket. 

“Well, young man, you look just about all in. But there’s no 
need to stare at me like that.” 

“That jacket you’re wearing. . . Is it your own?” I 
stammered. 

He began to laugh. “You ought to know.” He chuckled. 
“You were wearing it.” 

“But I ... I lost it ... it was taken from me up on the hill 
when I was knocked out.” 

He clapped me on the shoulder and laughed louder than 
ever. Everything I said he seemed to take as a great joke. 
This was far worse than the anger I had expected. 

“Where did you find it, sir? . . . Your jacket, I mean. . .” 

“Where you left it. Slung over one of the gates at Sleepy 
Hollow. You’re as bad as your Uncle George when it comes 
to leaving things about.” He went on laughing, turning away 
from me to look over the blackened area where the blaze had 
been. 

“It’s well under control now. You’d better cut along and 
jump into bed. Your old Emily will be out of her wits with 
worry.” 

I clutched hold of his uniform jacket then and made him 
face me. “Look here, sir, I’ve got to speak to you seriously. 
I found your Land Rover abandoned. I’m quite certain that 
Uncle George is in difficulties. I know this because I was 
knocked unconscious by a sort of invisible ray. . .” 

“You’re just overwrought, me lad.” He suddenly lifted me 
and dumped me into the front seat of the vehicle he arrived in. 
“Invisible rays! How ever do you lads think up such moon¬ 
shine? As for Uncle George, he’s taken it into his head to go 
on to High Standing. Emily took a telephone message. Ap¬ 
parently he was a bit worried about the fire precautions up 
there in case the blaze spread. It was naughty of him to leave 
the Land Rover behind, of course, but he couldn’t have taken 
it across the ravine. I imagine he’ll come back to pick it up.” 

When I explained that I had driven the Land Rover back 
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myself after regaining consciousness, he thought this a terrific 
joke and laughed louder than ever. “Serve him right. He 
shouldn’t have left my vehicle lying about. The least he could 
have done would have been to have called us up on the radio. 
But perhaps he didn’t know how to operate it. 

I told him how I had knocked the master switch out of its 
socket but explained that the set was in perfect working order 
and that we had used it to call him up. Even if Uncle George 
had taken the short cut across the ravine to High Standing, 
there was still the sinister business of this ray, or whatever 
it was, and Boiler-Suit, and . . . But I was shivering and 
yawning, and too tired to protest when the Chief ordered one 
of the firemen into the driving seat with instructions to take 
me back to Sleepy Hollow. “He’s asleep on his feet,” he was 
saying, “babbling a lot of nonsense.” 

As I was driven away, his last words to me were “Tell your 
Uncle George he owes me a drink. I’ll be round tomorrow 
morning to take it olf him and to help him with his plans for a 
better fire-break at High Standing.” 



CHAPTER 5 


Emily Cries Lawks! 

S LEEPY Hollow was in a state of cheerful pandemonium 
with firemen in uniform and fire-fighters from the village 
coming and going, drinking tea, eating hot buttered toast, and 
rounding things off with glasses of home-made wine. Fred 
had been thrust into a hot bath and threatened by Emily with 
a scrubbing by Mr. Mattock who was being ordered hither 
and thither. After this, he had been made to sit in a corner of 
the kitchen with his feet in a tub of hot water and mustard. 
The same treatment had been prepared for me and, when I 
caught sight of my blackened face and shirt in a mirror, I had 
to admit that some sort of washing was necessary. My lack of 
trousers caused quite a sensation. “Lawks! To think that 
you’ve been rampaging about there half undressed,” shrieked 
Emily. “What have you done with your pants?” 

“They just came off. I left them in a bush. They were my 
oldest pair,” said I, with as much dignity as I could. 

“Here, put this cup of tea down inside you,” said Emily, 
“and nip into the bath quick before your Uncle George comes 
back and sees you in that state.” 

I signalled to Fred to follow me, but Emily was too quick. 
“He’s not moving his feet out of that tub. That’s a precaution. 
That’s what it is. It draws the cold out of you. Now, shall I 
get Mr. Mattock to give you a scrub over?” 

I scuttled through the steaming passage into the bathroom 
which is on the ground floor next to the scullery. 1 bolted the 
door behind me, stripped and eased myself into the bath. I lot 
water never felt so good and the hot tea inside made me feel 
better. When Mr. Mattock came and banged at the door, I 
was already at work with the scrubbing brush and the bath 
water was going darker and darker. I shouted to him that I was 
managing all right and needed no help, and I ran the hot water 
tap for a bit. Then I realised with a shock that I had almost 
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gone off to sleep. It would have been wonderful just to creep 
upstairs into bed and to call it a day, but memories of the last 
few hours kept hammering at my brain. Fred was the only 
person who could possibly understand them. Sleep was out 
of the question until I had talked things over with Fred. 

Afterwards in the kitchen we sat together with our feet in 
that horrid mustard dip. There was much laughter, teasing of 
Emily and telling of tales of former fires, while I whispered my 
story to Fred. I did not need to explain to him the mysterious 
unseen barrier, though it was clear that my encounter with it 
had been much worse than his. I had definitely been struck 
and knocked out. So, as we both agreed, it was not only a 
barrier but a weapon. Boiler-Suit had controlled it when we 
first met it in the kitchen garden, and it had been his voice 
which boomed out when Fred met it in the depth of the wood. 
Therefore it must have been Boiler-Suit who had operated it 
again when I went into the gully. Had he operated it also 
against Uncle George? Or was it true that Uncle George had 
decided suddenly to take the short cut to High Standing? 
If so, something must have suddenly worried him a great deal, 
for the stream from the top of the hill, which develops into a 
river lower down, has cut a deep ravine. We had looked down 
into this on our way uphill with the donkeys. To cross it in 
daylight would be a tough proposition. Only somebody in a 
real flap would think of crossing it at night. What could have 
put Uncle George in such a flap? It could hardly have been 
any worry about the fire precautions at High Standing. He 
had told us that the place had a good fire-break so that, even 
if a bad blaze had approached, there would have been no 
immediate danger and the night watchman would have given 
the alarm. 

“If you ask me,” said Fred, “Uncle George and Boiler-Suit 
had a bit of a mix-up and Uncle George has gone to the Con¬ 
trol Room at High Standing to do something about it.” 

“Leaving Boiler-Suit in possession of the Land Rover?” 

“I suppose so,” said Fred doubtfully. 

“But I’m quite certain, Fred. Look what happened to me! 
I was knocked out and stripped of my jacket.” 
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Fred hunched up his shoulders and said, staring down 
into the yellowish steaming water: “You say the Chief told 
you that the jacket was found somewhere down here at Sleepy 
Hollow? Are you quite sure you didn’t dream up that part of 
the story, the taking of the jacket, I mean? Are you sure you 
didn’t leave it behind when you went up the hill so that one 
of the firemen or somebody from the village picked it up and 
hung it over a gate where it would be seen?” 

So Fred was beginning to doubt my word! That was too 
much. “If you think I’ve been dreaming, Fred, let’s hear 
your story and decide if you’ve been dreaming too.” 

Nothing much of interest had happened to Fred. His main 
difficulty had been Peter and Paul. No sooner had I won the 
toss and departed uphill than it dawned on him that he only 
knew one word of German, which of course was schnell, mean¬ 
ing fast. But the donkeys, utterly wearied by so much exer¬ 
cise, were past caring about going fast. They were just sick 
of the word schnell and took no notice at all when Fred bawled 
at them. But they seemed to know the direction of home and 
plodded along very slowly behind him as he made his way to¬ 
wards Sleepy Hollow. His main trouble was to make them 
change direction or to go round corners. He racked his brains 
for the German words for left and right, or indeed for any 
other word I had used to keep the donkeys going. He tried 
French, and even Latin. By the time he was two fields away 
from Sleepy Hollow, he had made up his mind that he would 
abandon them, in the hope that they would find their own way 
back in due course. He was saved, however, by Emily’s voice. 
Somebody had told her that he was on his way back with the 
donkeys and she had hurried out to the back gate screeching 
“Fred, Fred!” and making a peculiar braying noise she used 
to summon the donkeys when they were fed. This did the 
trick and Fred had been dragged along full tilt to receive a 
fearful scolding from Emily. Fred, of course, had only one 
thought and that was for Uncle George. Emily then told him 
about the message from High Standing. “We’ll have to wait 
and go over the whole story with Uncle George in the morn¬ 
ing,” he said. 
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“And Uncle George will just laugh like the Fire Chief did 
and say we were overwrought—that is unless he’s deeply in¬ 
volved right now in the Control Room at High Standing. I 
wonder if ...” 

Fred stood bolt upright and nudged me. “Listen !” 

We had been so absorbed in swopping our yarns that \ye 
hadn’t been listening to the various conversations going on in 
the room. But now Emily was talking. “. . . Well, as I say, 
I thought I knew every one of you boys. I should do. \\ e ve 
had fires in these parts often enough. I’ve known most of you 
since you started as new recruits and I’ve known all the young 
lads you’ve taken on. That’s what made it seem so funny 
when this stranger came out of the workshop and kind of 
brushed past me without a word.” 

“It must have been Nobby Clark.” 

“Or Tony Singer.” „ 

A chorus of voices suggested different names, but Emily 
shook her head. She knew them all and this man was a 
stranger whom she hadn’t seen. They ran through the names 
of every fireman in the squad. Emily still shook her head. 
“Then he wasn’t any fireman, Emily! You’ve been dream¬ 


ing 


> y 


“But he was in uniform and just as close as you are to me 
now,” said Emily. 

Fred gripped my arm. “What did he look like, Emily? he 


called out across the room. 

“Well,” said Emily, “he wasn’t a young chap, not by any 
means. He’d got glasses and looked a bit like a weasel, to tell 
you the truth. ...” 

There was a roar of laughter from the men and cries of 
“Emily’s seeing weasels now!” 

“Well, it must have been him—Boiler-Suit!” shouted Fred, 
jumping out of the footbath and sploshing water all over the 


floor. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said Emily severely. “Go and dry 
your feet, both of you. I know a blooming boiler-suit when I 
see one. And I’m telling you that this chap was wearing a 
proper uniform with brass buttons.” 
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“With knobs on!” somebody cried out, and the kitchen 
resounded with laughter. 

“It’s no good,” moaned Fred, as we dried our feet. “It’s 
no good trying to talk sense with Emily or these men. We 
simply must get hold of Uncle George.” 

“You see for yourself, Fred, it makes sense. You didn’t 
believe me when I said that uniform jacket was pinched while I 
was knocked out. Well, it was. Boiler-Suit took it and used it 
as a disguise to come down here.” 

“To Uncle George’s workshop? It’s fantastic,” Fred 
gasped. “But he wouldn’t get in anyway. Uncle George 
never leaves it unlocked for a moment.” 

“Hadn’t we better have a look, Fred?” 

We slipped into shoes and raincoats, muttered excuses to 
Emily about putting away the donkeys’ bridles and slipped 
outside with the firemen who were just leaving. The work¬ 
shop stands in a shrubbery a little apart from the house. Uncle 
George had been making a concrete path section by section 
from the workshop door to the steel shutters outside the 
French windows of his study so that he could go to and from 
without getting his feet wet. 

“Watch out, Fred,” I warned. “The last section isn’t dry. 
There’ll be an awful row if we muck it up.” 

There was just enough light from the windows of the house 
for us to see our way to the workshop door. We approached 
carefully, one each side of the concrete path. The door looked 
perfectly normal; it was locked as usual. 

“Emily wasn’t dreaming,” hissed Fred. “Look at those 
footmarks in the concrete. They’re not Uncle George’s and I 
bet they’re not Emily’s.” We crouched down and ran our 
fingers over the damp concrete which was still slightly tacky. 
The footprints hadn’t gone deep, but they were not made by 
the zigzag soles which Uncle George always wears. They 
were too large to have been made by Emily. “They’ll be jolly 
good evidence by the time they’ve hardened off in the mom- 
ing, Fred,” I whispered. “We can simply bring Uncle George 
out here and ...” 

I'he words dried on my lips. There was a rustling in the 
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undergrowth just behind me. As I turned my head, a hand 
shot out of the laurels and caught me on the side of the nose. 

I was more or less off balance and quite paralysed with shock. 
But Fred, who had raised his head and seen the laurels stirring 
and the arm coming through, leapt up like a frog across the 
concrete path, pushed me aside and grabbed the arm. Come 
out of there, whoever you are,” I heard him growl as I fell on 
to my knees. 

‘‘Don’t shout like that, and leave go of my arm; you’re hurt¬ 
ing,” came a small voice from inside the laurels. 

‘‘Is that you, Tanya?” Fred obediently dropped his voice 
to a whisper. ‘‘What on earth are you doing here?” 

‘‘Have you been trying to get into the workshop? I added 

suspiciously. 

‘‘Leave go of my arm and I’ll talk.” 

‘‘Then for goodness sake come out ot those laurels. 

‘‘I won’t—not yet.” 

This was really too much. During our conference in the 
mustard footbath in the kitchen, Fred and I had decided that 
Tanya was to be treated with caution. She was not exactly a 
suspicious character but she was mysterious. She had not 
hidden the fact that she had been afraid and had followed us 
into the fire zone in order to seek our protection. She had 
been quite open about being the daughter of Dr. Hgle but she 
had clamped down mysteriously on everything else connected 
with her life at home. Then, of course, she had been very 
brave and sensible all the time she had been with us and was 
not at all like any of the pony-girls we usually tried to avoid 
We had been careful to avoid the subject ot Boiler-Suit. W e 11 
just see what she’s like in daylight,” I*red had said. And 
now here she was very suspiciously hidden in the laurels out¬ 
side Uncle George’s workshop. . 

I stood up and parted the laurels while Fred continued his 
hold on her arm. ‘‘Tanya!” I said quietly but firmly, \ouve 
been found out and you’d better explain yourself.’ 

‘‘I might be in danger if I were seen,” she replied. 

‘‘But you can’t stay there all night.” 

“I’m going to stay here under cover until I ve talked to you. 
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This was too absurd. I pushed my way a little into the 
laurels with the idea of bringing her out by force. “What I 
want to know r , Tanya, is why you should come here and hide 
just outside Uncle George’s workshop which happens to be a 
very important place: I don’t want to be unkind, but I’m go¬ 
ing to fetch you out and take you back to the kitchen where you 
can have a cup of tea.” 

Out of the darkness her hand was thrust again straight into 
my face as if she were handing me off in a rugger match. But 
this time she managed to flatten my nose. “I’m sorry. I didn’t 
mean to hurt you,” she whispered. 

“You haven’t,” I snivelled, my eyes watering. I hoped my 
nose was not going to bleed, which it so often does at just a 
touch. To be given a bleeding nose by a pony-girl in the 
shrubbery was about the end. I stepped back on to the edge 
of the concrete. Fred often shows a very twisted form of 
humour. Without for a moment leaving go of Tanya’s arm, 
he put on an idiotic grin as a blob of blood dropped on to my 
wrist and I fumbled for my handkerchief. “You seem to have 
lost the first round,” he chortled. 

“Oh dear, I’m sorry! Haven’t you got a hanky?” came 
Tanya’s voice. She had the advantage. She could see us in 
the light from the windows of the house. We could see nothing 
of her except her arm. As for me, I realised all of a sudden 
that I was wearing only a bath towel beneath my raincoat, 
in the only pockets of which were a useful catapult, a worn 
golf ball, some old toffees, and a guide to London theatres. 
There was, of course, nothing with which I could mop up. 

“Here, take this!” Tanya’s other hand appeared within 
a few inches of my afflicted nose. “Of course it’s only a girl’s 
hanky, but it’s better than nothing.” 

It was blue and white, decorated with horseshoes, but I 
had to take it, of course. “Thanks awfully!” I whispered. 
“I’m afraid I often bleed like this.” I couldn’t bring myself 
to look at I- red. Out of the corner of my eye I noticed that his 
shoulders were heaving with laughter. 

“Now listen, you two!” said Tanya. “I’m sorry to have 
given you a fright like this ...” 
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“We’re not nervous types,” Fred interrupted. “We just 
didn’t expect anybody to be lurking in the laurels and I still 
don’t see why you’re doing it.” 

“Don’t interrupt and I’ll tell you,” said 1 anya sharply. 
“I came back to Sleepy Hollow to see you without being 
seen. ...” 

“The firemen wouldn’t have eaten you and Emily would 
have given you a cup of tea—probably a mustard footbath, 

I argued, still feeling badly about my nose. 

“Please don’t interrupt.” Tanya’s voice became imploring. 
“This is deadly serious. I don’t know your Uncle George but 
I feel somehow that he might be the one person to help. Any¬ 
way, I’ve met you and you seem to have shared some of my 
fears up there in the wood. You know who I am, don’t you?’ 
Since she had paused for a reply, I decided on shock tactics. 
“Does your father wear a boiler-suit?” I said bluntly. 

“You’ve seen someone in a boiler-suit then?” she coun¬ 
tered, in a small frightened voice. 

“And it was Dr. Egle, was it?” Fred asked. 

“No,” said Tanya. “My father, Dr. Egle, has disappeared. 
That’s what I came to tell you, to ask your help. 1 he man in 
the boiler-suit is his mechanic, Prtz.” 

This name sounded like a sneeze. “I shall never be able 
to say that,” said Fred. “We’ll go on calling him Boiler- 
Suit.” 

“I don’t care what you call him,” said Tanya, “as long as he 
doesn’t know I’ve come back here.” 

“What about your mother, Tanya?” 

“She’s been ill for weeks now and has to have something to 
make her sleep. But my father usually works late at night 
and he said definitely that he’d be there when I got back. 

“Perhaps he’s asleep too?” Fred said. 

“I’ve searched the house,” said Tanya. “There’s some¬ 
thing wrong. His private files have gone. I know lie s not 
there. Yet he never goes out alone after nightfall. I here s 
something wrong with his sight and he cannot see an inch in 
the dark.” 

“Had he made any plans to go away?” 
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“None at all. Only recently he was talking about paying 
a visit to Sleepy Hollow to see your Uncle George.” 

“You mean to say he knows Uncle George?” 

“Only by name, I think. He seems to have a great respect 
for your uncle’s reputation.” 

“Don’t worry then. We’ll let Uncle George know at once.” 

“But we’ll have to talk about Boiler-Suit,” Fred said. 
“Why are you so afraid of him?” 

Emily came to the back door and began shouting for us, 
threatening that if we didn’t come in that very minute, she’d 
get Mr. Mattock to fetch us and lock us up. As Uncle George 
had been called away, she had already decided to stay the night 
at Sleepy Hollow which she did whenever required. 

“You’ll have to come into the house with us,” I said to 
Tanya. “We can’t stay here and neither can you.” 

“You can’t very well go back by yourself either,” said 
Fred, “not at least until we’ve been in touch with Uncle 
George. The telephone’s just there inside his study. Prob¬ 
ably he’ll come straight down when he knows you’re here.” 

“But, Fred, what on earth are we to say to Emily? We can’t 
very well just arrive with Tanya and say we found her in the 
shrubbery and that she’s going to stay the night. And it’s no 
good trying to start telling her about Boiler-Suit. She’s met 
him once dressed up as a fireman and she’ll be scared out of 
her wits.” 

Tanya herself had a bright idea. “Perhaps you could say 
I’d fallen off the pony and put my ankle out, or something, 
and can’t walk home.” 

“That’s fine,” said Fred. “But wait a minute. Not your 
ankle or she’ll have you in a footbath for hours.” 

“My knee, then,” suggested Tanya, letting Fred help her 
out of the laurels. 

“Better still,” said Fred. “We'll have to say we found you 
crawling on all fours.” 

“In that case, Fred, she’d better be carried into the house, 
and you’d better do the carrying because of my nose,” I added. 

Things were serious enough but it was my turn to give way 
to helpless laughter as Fred staggered back up the path with 
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Tanya on his back. Wails of astonishment from Emily greeted 
us. “Lawks save us! The poor young lady, d ake her inside 
quick.” Then she caught sight of me covered with blood, and 
screeched again. “I ran into a post or something, Emily, when 
we were carrying her across the field,” I explained lamely. 
Then I turned to Fred. “Carry her through to Uncle George’s 
study,” I said. “I doubt if you’re strong enough to carry her 
upstairs.” 

Fred glanced at me savagely, lugged his burden along the 
passages and dumped her on the four-seater sofa in the study 
where Uncle George takes what he calls his “cat-naps after 
meals. We explained to Emily that 1 anya s knee had been 
put out. We remembered a cousin who bad the same affliction. 
The knee usually went back of its own accord after a few 
hours’ rest. Meanwhile, of course, it was impossible to walk. 

“I’ll go upstairs and fetch some blankets, fussed Emily. 
“Then you must all have a really strong dose of cinnamon in 
hot milk with plenty of nutmeg.” Shuddering at the thought, 
I said to Fred: “We’ll telephone to High Standing straight 
away while Emily’s busy.” 

I closed the door while Fred went to the telephone on the 
desk. Tanya suddenly shuddered too. “I only hope I ve not 
been seen by Prtz.” 

“Old Boiler-Suit,” said Fred, laughing, trying to put her 
at her ease. “He’s been up here once already, dressed as a 

fireman.” . 

Tanya turned to me: “Then pull the curtains! She jumped 
up from the sofa to do it herself but I pushed her back. Re¬ 
member your poor knee, Tanya,” 1 laughed. 

After that there was not much laughter. Fred stopped 
jabbing at the telephone cradle. “This line’s quite dead, lie- 
said. 



CHAPTER 6 


Investigation 


W HAT could we do ? 

Fred, looking really anxious, put down the telephone. 
Emily came bustling in with blankets and said: “It’s hot 
cinnamons all round and then sleep. Your Uncle George 
won’t half get a turn when he comes in here and finds a young 
woman on his sofa. I’m not sure that we oughtn’t to give him 
a ring at High Standing and warn him.” 

“I’ve just tried,” said Fred. “The telephone line’s dead.” 
“Funny thing,” said Emily, as she fussed over Tanya on 
the sofa. “Them telephones always go out of order when 
there’s a fire. I daresay you’ll find half the village with tele¬ 
phone trouble tomorrow morning. It’s something to do with 
the cables laid across the Forest. Either they get burnt or the 
firemen run their motors over them and break them. You’d 
better take your cinnamons upstairs and let this young lady 
get a good night’s sleep. Pity we can’t telephone Dr. Egle.” 
She turned to Tanya. “It is Miss Egle, isn’t it? I think I’ve 
only set eyes on you once before.” 

Tanya nodded. “I’m not here much. Only in the holidays, 
and then I go over to Fairford Mill a lot to ride with the Pony 
Club.” 

“Do you think I’d better slip up the lane and give them a 
message that you won’t be back?” Emily suggested. 

Tanya looked really alarmed, gulped once or twice, and then 
said: “But I told them I’d probably spend the night at Fair- 
ford Mill. They won’t be worrying at all.” 

We persuaded Emily to let us have the cinnamon drinks on 
a tray in Uncle George’s study. Though we were all yawning 
and drooping with fatigue, sleep seemed out of the question at 
least until we had a chance to talk about things. While Emily 
was out of the room, we again debated whether to tell her 
what we knew, or thought we knew, about Boiler-Suit. But 

Go 
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Emily, who had taken the breakdown on the telephone for 
granted, would certainly say “rubbish” to our notions and it 
was doubtful whether she would even make much of 1 anya s 
story about her father’s sudden departure. Emily had kept 
saying that she was just ready to drop oil to sleep herself and 
she looked dog-tired. Everybody had laughed at her own 
encounter with Boiler-Suit and she would probably think we 
were teasing her if we raised the subject again. W hen she came 
back with the blankets, therefore, we thanked her and said 
goodnight and assured her that we would be upstairs and in 
bed in no time at all. 

But what w'ere we going to do? When she closed the door 
behind her, we looked at one another with worried and, I’m 
bound to admit, frightened faces. One obvious course was 
to make for High Standing. But to make the trip at night on 
foot across the burnt-out area of the 1-orest and the ravine, 
was clearly beyond us. The only other alternative was to go 
by road using Uncle George’s car, or even his motor scooter. 
Then there was Emily to be reckoned with it we did that. 
She would be out of bed in no time at all and no explanation 
of ours would convince her that we were doing the right 
thing in motoring off in the middle of the night, particularly 
when we had been put on our honour by L nclc George never 
in any circumstances to drive a vehicle on a public road. It 
would be disastrous for us and for him if we were caught by 
the police. There w'as the question of Tanya, too. She made 
no bones about the fact that she was too scared to go up the 
lane even in a car and it would certainly be wrong to leave her 


alone at Sleepy Hollow with Emily. 

There was nothing we could do but wait till daylight. 
Meanwhile, what was she really' scared of? What did she 
know about Boiler-Suit? W'hy was she so convinced that her 
father had disappeared? The gloomy house where she lived 
and where we had had our first encounter with Boiler-Suit 
in the vegetable garden was called The Warren. It had 
belonged to a retired clergyman who had been a friend of 
Aunt Lot. So Tanya, like ourselves, was a newcomer to the 
district. For her, life at home was bleak and the gloomy 
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house had made matters worse. When her mother was not ill, 
she would devote her whole waking day to astrology, not 
caring what or when she ate and rarely going out of doors. Dr. 
Egle himself was kind, absent-minded, and very hard-work¬ 
ing. He had been greatly honoured in Switzerland where the 
family had lived before they came to Ashdown Forest. His 
main work, Tanya thought, was to act as scientific adviser to 
big corporations and even to governments. 

“Then why does he need a mechanic?” I enquired, leading 
her round as quickly as I could to the subject of Boiler-Suit. 

“There’s an experimental side to his work. In Switzerland 
he had a staff of three or four people. The reason he took such 
a big house as The Warren was that he expected to have a 
working staff here. He does not care for the house himself and 
I hated it on sight, but there was the consolation of riding on 
Ashdown Forest and the nearness of our old friends at Fair- 
ford Mill. Their place became my second home. If they had 
not happened to have gone away on a riding tour in Ireland, I 
would really have gone over to them tonight. So it was not 
such a bad lie that I told Emily.” 

“Well now, when did Boiler-Suit come on the scene?” I 
asked. 

“Just before we left Switzerland. He dealt with the staff, 
helped my father pack, and he seems to have found The War¬ 
ren for us. He came on ahead anyway, made all the arrange¬ 
ments and the place was ready for us to walk into when we 
arrived. He had taken great trouble to fix up the stable and, 
in fact, he seemed to be so considerate and efficient that at first 
I got over my uneasiness and began to like him.” 

“He doesn’t seem much of a charmer,” Fred put in. “Does 
he really speak no English?” 

“Hardly a word. My father always spoke to him in Ger¬ 
man, my mother too. . . 

“7 hen I’d like to know how he managed to fix everything 
up so efficiently in a place like this,” I said. 

“He’s never been single-handed,” said Tanya. “As soon 
as the old staff went, my father left everything to him to 
organise in his own way. He seems to call people in when he 
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wants them. There was an Irish handyman, for instance, who 
helped him when I first got the pony.” 

“Did he understand German?” 

Tanya smiled wearily. “You’re making this quite a cross- 
examination, aren’t you? Now I come to think of it, Paddy 
only spoke a few words of German. When they were alone 
together, he and Boiler-Suit, as you call him, talked in some 
other language—I think it was Lovelian. . . . Daddy said he 
had picked it up while he was a prisoner of war. But we re 
getting miles away from the point. \\ hat happened really is 
that I began to be worried about Prtz because he seemed to 
be taking everything out of my father’s hands, and indeed to 
be carrying out experiments on his own account. Sometimes 
for two or three days at a time, neither mother nor 1 would 
see my father. Prtz simply came through from the laboratory 
with messages, instructions, and so on. It seemed to me after 
a while that our lives were being run by Prtz. Me was not 
actually unpleasant to me but only seemed anxious to keep me 
at a distance, encouraging me to go out with the pony and to 
visit Fairford Mill. Then he put various parts of the house 
and grounds out of bounds and I had one or two very odd 
experiences.” 

She went on to describe what she called a barrier im¬ 
pulse”, which of course was the ray which we had first de¬ 
scribed as an invisible plastic netting. Her father tried to dis¬ 
miss it as a fancy. Prtz had frowned, shrugged his shoulders 


and said nothing. 

Dr. Egle, she told us, was a scholarly type of man, usually 
very gentle and easy-going. Though he encouraged her to 
enjoy an outdoor life, he rarely walked farther than the dis¬ 
tance between the front door and the driving seat ol his car. 
Moreover, he limped slightly and in Switzerland had offered 
this as an excuse for not going into the mountains. \ et on 
several occasions recently, Tanya had been astonished to see 
her father entering or leaving the dense wood at Duke s Plain. 
“It’s level enough inside,” she said, “but it’s really a kind of 
plateau almost at the top of a hill. However you approach it, 
you’ve got to do a certain amount of climbing. So naturally 
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asked him why he had taken it into his head to visit such a 
place. First he seemed at a loss for words. Then he said that 
he had been dabbling in archaeology and that the area was 
interesting ...” 

“John of Gaunt,” explained Fred delightedly. 

“Who is that? I don’t know him,” Tanya said. 

I used my elbow on Fred, before he could start his history 
lesson. “Leave him alone till later, Fred, for pity’s sake! 
Didn’t your father say anything more, Tanya?” 

“It occurred to me for the first time that he was afraid of 
doing so. One evening, I stumbled upon one of the reasons 
why he might be afraid. My pony had a cough and I went out 
late to the stables, skirting round the yard which had been put 
out of bounds. On the way back, I noticed my father’s head 
and shoulders in a lighted window. He was working in his 
laboratory. But, as I passed on up the yard, I heard a voice— 
and it was his voice. I crept on closer and recognised it for 
certain. What was more, he was talking to me. He was re¬ 
peating exactly what he had said that afternoon about Duke’s 
Plain. I ran back a few paces to make sure that he was still 
in the laboratory. There he was, quite silently working.” 

“So it was a recording,” Fred suggested. 

“A tape of the whole of our conversation that afternoon,” 
said 1 anya. “And there was no obvious microphone in the 
room while we were talking. I should have spotted it at once. 

I realised at that moment that Prtz was spying on us.” 

W e fell silent. There was suddenly nothing more to say. 
W e were almost too weary to speak. There were several 
sharp raps on the ceiling and Emily’s voice distantly crying: 
“Go to bed at once, you two.” 

Speaking for myself, I could not have kept my eyes open 
anyway for another five minutes. “We’ll have to be up bright 
and early and settle what we’re going to do,” said Fred. 

\\ e 11 leave the door open in case you want us during the 
night. He handed Tanya a torch and Uncle George’s dinner 
bell. “Just keep these beside the sofa,” he said. 

What about the steel shutter, Fred?” I suggested. “Uncle 
George will be furious if he comes back and finds that down. 
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He’s always said that nobody but he must operate it. . 

We said goodnight to Tanya and tiptoed out of the room. 
Emily had put stone hot water bottles in our beds and the 
clean sheets smelt of lavender. An owl was hooting down by 
the brook. It was all wonderfully peaceful and dropping to 
sleep that night was just getting rid of a load of worries. They 
came flooding back one by one, however, when I awoke to 
see sunshine glowing behind the red curtains. I heard a 
vehicle and then the sound of footsteps approaching the house. 
Uncle George must have been out all night. Better head him 
off, I thought, before he marches into the study and finds 
Tanya on the sofa. 

But then, of course, it might not be Uncle George . . . and 
last night’s fears came flooding back. I ran to the window, 
then realised that I could not see the path from that, stopped 
for a moment and listened. No! These were not Uncle 
George’s footsteps. I glanced at my watch. It was already 
7.30 and Emily would be downstairs seeing to breakfast. 1 hen 
Fred burst in, wide-eyed. “It’s the police!” 

“Jolly good thing too, Fred, if Uncle George isn t back and 
the telephone’s off. . 

“I’ve checked both,” said Fred. “There’s no sign of Uncle 
George, and the extension upstairs in the bedroom is dead as 
mutton.” 


The house resounded to a rat-tat-tat on 
“Better get dressed, Fred. Emily’ll answer it. 


the front door. 
The police will 


never take us seriously in pyjamas.” 

But I had just started taking my pyjamas off when there was 
another beating on the front door, so I slipped on a jersey 
and ran downstairs. 

“Sergeant Tedder from the Police Force at High Stand¬ 
ing,’’ the massive figure in blue announced himself. 

“Please come in, Sergeant,” I replied. 1 hen, over his 
shoulder, I caught sight of a man in a black hat and a raincoat 
not coming down the drive but from round the side of the 
house. The Sergeant turned his head, following my glance. 
“This is Sergeant Rudd of the C.I.D. . . . Plain clothes 
officer.” I led them both into the sitting room, remembering 
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just in time that the study was occupied by Tanya. Fred ran 
downstairs and picked up a slip of paper in the hall. “Emily’s 
gone home to see to her animals. She’s left ham and stuff for 
us on the kitchen table,” he announced. “What about 
Tanya?” 

The plain clothes man turned on the threshold of the sitting 
room. “You’re referring to Miss Tanya Egle?” he enquired. 
“She’s here in the house?” 

I told him that Tanya had put her knee out and had been 
spending the night in the study. On the spur of the moment, 
I decided to stick to the knee story in case she came limping 
in. Anyway they would have to hear the whole of our story 
before we could explain why Tanya really had spent the night. 

“Sergeant Tedder will need to interview Miss Egle as soon 
as possible. Meanwhile I’ll have a look round,” said Sergeant 
Rudd, the deep-seated eyes in his sallow face peering about 
the sitting room as if we were criminals hiding something. 
Looking at Sergeant Rudd, in fact, I was glad I had nothing 
to hide. “Sergeant Tedder would like the three of you here 
together,” he said, as if he were about to put us under arrest. 
I had read about plain clothes men often enough but this 
was the first time I had seen one of them on the job. It 
occurred to me that they must have got wind of something 
rather serious to be acting that way so early in the morn¬ 
ing. 

“I’ll fetch Tanya,” I said, eager to get down to facts. “Has 
her father been found?” 

“Sergeant Tedder will give you all the details.” 

“But what we have to say is important, Sergeant Rudd,” I 
protested. “Can’t you just wait and hear our evidence?” 

“The uniformed officer will take your evidence. I have a 
very important investigation on hand. Just bring the girl in,” 
said Sergeant Rudd, following me through the door and across 
the passage to the door of the study where I knocked. Tanya 
herself opened it, yawning. I said: “We’re in luck, Tanya. 
It’s the police. This gentleman is a plain clothes detective. 
You’re wanted in there to talk to the uniformed Sergeant. I’ve 
told him your knee is still bad,” I added with a warning voice. 
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“Yes, I can hardly walk at the moment,’’ said Tanya, who 
had obviously just leapt across the room to open the door. 

The detective stood aside to let her pass through. Then he 
drew out some keys from his pocket and entered the study. 
“Your Uncle George has asked me to begin my investigations 
here. . .” 

“So you’ve seen him?’’ 

“Of course. The Sergeant from High Standing will give 
you his full message.” He dismissed us with a nod and strode 

across to Uncle George’s desk. 

Outside in the passage, I explained to Tanya that she had 
better go on acting her bad knee. “We can come clean about 
it when we’ve told the Sergeant the full story,” I said. 

The police methods mystified us a bit at the start. Sergeant 
Tedder seemed much more interested in investigating us 
than in listening to the story we had to tell. 

He belonged to the special police force at High Standing. 
He had brought a message from Uncle George. We were to 
give the police all facilities for investigation. Uncle George 
himself would be occupied most of the day at High Standing 
and would telephone us as soon as the connection was put 
right. Uncle George was expecting a visit from Mr. Egle 
that afternoon. Would we be good enough to look after his 
daughter? 

The Sergeant read this out very carefully from his note¬ 
book. We greeted the message with a chorus of questions. 

“He’s seeing my father this afternoon! When and why?” 
cried Tanya, hopping up and down, forgetting her bad knee. 

“Can’t we go up and see Uncle George this morning.'” I 
suggested. 

“What are you investigating, anyway?” bred said. 


CHAPTER 7 

No Laughing Matter 

“\ A TE’RE investigating certain interference with the in¬ 
i'V stallation at High Standing,” said Sergeant Tedder. 
‘‘We’re also looking into the question of these fires.” 

“The fires are simple enough. Uncle George started them 
by firing off some dud flares,” said Fred. “I’d have thought 
he would have told you about that himself. It’s all quite 
simple really. He just . . .” 

I managed to hack Fred at this point. The fact that he had 
started the blaze was probably the last thing that Uncle George 
would want to tell the police. Mr. Mattock had told us that 
incendablies were sometimes fined heavily when they were 
traced. 

“That’s by no means certain, Sergeant,” I said. “It’s just 
a theory of Fred’s. We thought we saw a flare or two on our 
way down the hill. We didn’t even know where they were 
shot from or who shot them.” 

“But you regarded them as signals of some kind?” said the 
Sergeant. 

“They might have been signals or fireworks. We didn’t 
really pay very much attention. We had a good deal on our 
minds.” 

“You’d been in the wood they call Duke’s Plain?” was his 
next question. 

“We had indeed,” said Fred, now on his guard. “I was 
interested in looking for traces of John of Gaunt.” 

“John of. . .?” said the policeman, writing very carefully 
in his notebook. 

“Gaunt,” said Fred. “The original Duke.” 

“It sounds to me like a code word,” muttered the Sergeant. 
He wrote it down. “Who is this Gaunt?” 

“Oh, he’s dead,” Fred explained cheerfully. “Been dead 
five hundred years.” 
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The Sergeant turned to Tanya. “And you were in this 
wood, too, I take it?” 

“I was there on my own, riding my pony.’’ 

“And you saw these flares?” 

At this point I took a risk; remembering that Tanya spoke 
German at home, I leant across and whispered to her in Ger¬ 
man to say nothing more about the flares. I-red had already 
put his foot in it. If she reported what we had told her about 
Uncle George firing them, there was damning evidence 
against him. 

Sergeant Tedder glared angrily. “I would remind you that 
this is a serious police investigation. W e shall not tolerate 
whispering.” He turned to I anya again. Now, young lady, 
you observed these signals.'” 

“I saw several lights in the sky,” said Tanya. “But I 
couldn’t begin to tell you what they were or who was doing 
them.” 

Fortunately for her the door opened at that moment. 
Sergeant Rudd came back and interrupted the questioning. 
“I shall have to ask you all to step across the passage into the 
other room,” he announced. “I have some microscopic work 
to do before reporting to High Standing. He placed a case 
of equipment on the table in front of the window and then 
followed us out. 

“If you ask me,” said Fred, as we trooped through the hall, 
“you’re wasting a lot of time wondering about how this Are 
started when we’ve much more important evidence we can 

give you.” . 

“That may be,” snapped Rudd, “but I’m not asking you, 

young man, and you’ll have plenty of time to go over this evi¬ 
dence of yours—plenty of time.” 

With this he hustled Fred into the room and slammed the 
door. Fred spun round angrily and gripped the door handle, 
shouting “Hey, what’s the idea?” Then he heard the key click 
and the bolt at the top of the door was rammed home. 
“We’re not criminals; you’ve no right to do this. We’ve 
important information,” shouted Fred, hammering on the 
door. 
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All that we heard was a sharp word of command, as we 
stood there facing the door, straining our ears. Then behind 
us there was a rattle and a crash and the room went dark. 
Tanya screamed. Fred and I instinctively plunged towards 
the French window as the steel shutter came down. If only 
we’d thought of it before. 

“Switch on the light, somebody,” said Fred. “Let’s hope 
they haven’t cut that off.” 

Uncle George likes to have a study which can be sealed off 
from the rest of the house. He always explained that his room 
does not contain valuable treasure which would delight a burg¬ 
lar, but whenever he goes away for a few days, he likes every¬ 
thing to remain “Just so”. His cases of instruments and his 
papers and the extraordinary collection of oddments he calls 
his “bits and pieces”, he has often explained, are more valu¬ 
able to him than gold, so his door is a particularly stout one 
furnished with a very sound lock and bolts on both sides, and 
of course the steel shuttering is one of his favourite gadgets 
used only when he has some particularly important work on 
hand or when the room is sealed off during one of his ab¬ 
sences. 

Tanya stopped screaming when I put the light on. But we 
all stood there looking miserable and foolish and for a time 
quite at a loss for words. Then Tanya sat down heavily on the 
sofa where she had spent the night, put her head in her hands 
and said: “Those are not policemen. We’re just being held 
here to keep us quiet.” 

The thought that the two Sergeants had behaved strangely 
had crossed my mind during the so-called investigation in the 
sitting room, but I had dismissed it at the time as I was so 
worried about Fred’s statement that Uncle George had started 
the fire. 

“I thought it was odd that he kept on talking about the 
fire and didn’t let us come to the point,” said Fred. “And it was 
strange that they worked separately.” 

“The fact that they’ve locked us up completely settles it 
to my mind,” I said. “They’re bogus, and they don’t like us. 
But the mystery is who they are and what they’re doing.” 
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“They’re obviously part of Boiler-Suit’s outfit.’’ ITed 

turned to Tanya. “Did you recognise either of them?’’ 

“Now you mention it, I had an idea that I d seen I eddcr 
before, out of uniform of course. But then that would not be 
so very surprising if he were a real policeman stationed at 
High Standing. I’ve often ridden by that way and I just 
imagined that I’d seen him going on or off duty. Now I’m 
beginning to wonder whether I’ve ever seen him working with 

Prtz.” 

“I’ve thought of another point,’’ I exclaimed. “He ques¬ 
tioned us about Duke’s Plain. If he were a real policeman, he 
couldn’t have known that we’d been there. After all, we 
didn’t tell him ourselves, Uncle George didn’t know, nor did 
the firemen. . . Nobody knew. Nobody, that is, except 
Boiler-Suit, or whoever it was in the wood.’’ 

“Jolly funny, when he took John of Gaunt to be a code 

word,’’ Fred said. 

“It seemed to me that he was particularly interested in 
codes and signals,’’ said '1 anya. “lie had an idea that those 

flares were really signals.’’ ,, 

“Of course, for all we know they could have been, said 
Fred. “We only guessed that it was Uncle George getting 
worried about our being out in the dark and trying to show us 
the way back. He’s played about with recognition signals 

before.” 

“But, Fred, suppose they weren’t meant for us at all? Sup¬ 
pose he’was, in fact, signalling to somebody else?” 

“Or deliberately starting the blaze?” Fred added. 

There was another long silence. Fred tiptoed to the door 
and listened. I knelt down to look through the crack of light 
at the bottom of the steel shuttering. Sleepy Hollow appeared 
to be deserted. No footsteps, no voices. Only the distant 

braying of Paul. 

“I wonder if Mr. Mattock’s about?” I said, unfastening the 
left half of the French window which opens inward. “We could 
yell through the bottom of the shutter. He’d surely hear us in 
the end.” 

“It’s Saturday,” said Fred, “he won’t be here today and 
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we’re supposed to be watering the animals and so on. But what 
about Emily? She left a note saying she’d be back.” 

“Why, of course,” I glanced at my watch. “She ought to 
have been back hours ago.” 

“Then something’s happened to Emily,” said Fred grimly. 
“I suppose they’ve locked her up too.” 

“And the message last night from Uncle George? The one 
Emily took saying that he was at High Standing. . . . Was that 
bogus?” I said. “Perhaps he never went to High Standing. 
It’s just as I thought. He ran into trouble somewhere up 
there by the gully where I was knocked out when I found the 
Land Rover. It’s all beginning to make sense. Boiler-Suit 
took that uniform jacket and used it as a disguise to come 
round here and have a go at LTncle George’s workshop. Those 
are his footprints in the concrete. Then he dumped the jacket 
and went off. . . ” 

“It doesn’t make much sense to me,” said Fred, “but I 
suppose you’re right. Tanya’s father disappears. We know 
now that he was going to meet Uncle George. This telephone 
is cut. They send in some of the gang pretending to be police¬ 
men to deal with us early in the morning before we can raise 
any alarm.” 

“Yes, and they’ve probably got people posted down the 
lane pretending to be police and turning everybody back; 
otherwise perhaps the Fire Chief would have been along by 
now. He gave me a message saying that he would come and 
have a drink with Uncle George.” 

“I’ve listened carefully to everything that you’ve been say¬ 
ing.” Tanya stood up and seemed suddenly to come to life. 
“My father has fallen completely into the power of Prtz, so 
he was brought here for that purpose. Probably my father 
actually invented this invisible barrier which Prtz has been 
using. When you strayed into the vegetable garden, with the 
donkeys, Prtz was testing it. I was never allowed into the vege¬ 
table garden, so I think—but I’m really only guessing—that 
Prtz was determined not to let my father get in touch with 
your Uncle George. Whether they ever met or not, we don’t 
know, and we don’t know where Duke’s Plain comes into it 
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and it’s no good sitting round here arguing about it. They’ve 
probably made sure that nobody is going to reach Sleepy 
Hollow to let us out, so we must find a way of helping our¬ 
selves.” 

“But how?” said Fred despairingly. 

“Either by picking the lock or breaking through the bottom 
of that steel shutter,” said Tanya, showing more firmness than 
one would expect from a girl. “Once we re out, we 11 have to 
find a way of dodging the enemy and reaching High Standing, 
which is the nearest point where we can expect any help. Now 
let’s begin by thinking what’s useful in the room.” 

“That’s an idea,” said Fred briskly. “I wonder what that 
so-called C.I.D. man found here when he came in with the 
keys and opened up Uncle George’s desk.” 

We began our own investigation then into Uncle George’s 
desk. The man Rudd must have been through it thoroughly 
without bothering to re-lock any of the drawers. We had 
been warned often enough “on pain of death , as Uncle George 
would say, never to touch anything on his desk or in it, if he 
should chance to leave any drawer unlocked. We therefore felt 
mean and a little guilty at having to go through the drawers 
in the hope of finding a key or any tool which would help us 
to force our way out. We had always imagined that the desk 
contained top security papers, revolvers, and all kinds of ex¬ 
citing gadgets and equipment. We were surprised, therefore 
to discover dozens of old pipes and tobacco tins, heaps of 
foreign coins, a set of false teeth in cotton wool, wine cata¬ 
logues, tyre gauges, paper clips, and old spectacles. \\ e knew 
that Uncle George was inclined to hoard things, but never 
realised to what extent. When we came across our old school 
reports, Fred suggested that it was evidence against us which 
ought to be destroyed. But Tanya was impatient. Let s just 
concentrate on keys or useful tools,” she said. 

There were dozens of keys, of course, but not one of them 
to fit the lock of the door. There were screwdrivers, blunted 
chisels, adjustable spanners, pruning knives, and fretsaws, but 
nothing which could possibly be used to force a stout door 
We worked through the lot silently, speaking in whispers and 
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tiptoeing to and fro. This was silly really because the gang 
knew perfectly well that we were locked in there. But we all 
had the feeling that we should be as quiet as possible, pausing 
from time to time to listen for noises outside, not wanting to 
be taken by surprise. 

A plaintive mew, therefore, gave our nerves a nasty jolt, and 
Tanya at once suggested that there was somebody in one of the 
cupboards. But at that moment the mother cat put her head 
out and mewed again. Yawning and stretching herself, she 
emerged from the cat-hole which Fred and I had made. 
“That’s the explosive cupboard.” Fred explained. “It’s 
always kept locked.” 

I went across and tried the door. “Looks as if our special 
investigator missed this,” I said. “Perhaps he saw the 
mother cat and just thought it was a cat-house.” 

“Explosives?” said Tanya. “Aren’t they just what we want? 
Couldn’t we just blow off the locking pin at the bottom of the 
shutter? I wonder you never thought of that before.” 

Fred and I exchanged glances. The girl was right. She 
was very bright too. It was a poor show on our part to forget 
the existence of the explosive cupboard until the cat came 
out. 

“Let’s have the fretsaw,” said Fred. “We can enlarge that 
hole quite easily. In fact we can open up the whole of the 
bottom panel of the door.” 

Tanya tried to nurse the mother cat, who became very agi¬ 
tated about her kittens, while Fred and I took it in turns to 
work with the fretsaw. In a few minutes, we had the bottom 
panel right out of the door and there was enough space to 
take Fred’s head and shoulders. I handed him the torch 
which we had left with Tanya to use during the night. His 
first job was to hand back the kittens. We bedded them down 
at one end of the sofa. 

“I shall have to get right inside and stand up,” said Fred. 
“The stuff is all stacked away on shelves.” 

“Do you remember the small charges which Uncle George 
made up once when we were building a rockery?” I said to 
Fred. “They’d be just the job. They’ve good long fuses and 
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they’re not too powerful. If we set one of them under¬ 
neath the pin, it would do the trick without blowing us all to 

pieces.” 

Uncle George called these small fuses “toys”, and we d been 
allowed to use them—under his supervision of course—lor 
getting rid of tree boles and splitting rock which was too heavy 
to handle. The blast was not much stronger than that from a 
good firework. 

‘‘If we opened both French windows, bedded the charge in 
sand from Uncle George’s fire bucket and took cover, I think 
we should be all right,” Fred said. Then he reported he could 
see some of these charges on a high shelf which would mean 
shifting some of the stuff on the lower shelves and climbing 
up. I had knelt down and put my head through the opening to 
see if there was anything I could do to help when 1 any a 
suddenly darted across the room whispering Sh . . . sh . . . 
shush! Somebody’s at the door.” 

I withdrew my head from the cupboard and listened. 1 he 
key clicked and then very stealthily somebody started to slide 

back the bolt. „ _ . . , 

“Get back on the sofa. Pretend to be asleep, I whispered 

to Tanya. Then I picked up the sawn-out panel of the door, 
pushed it back into position, sat down with my back against 
it, folded my arms and sank my head on my chest. Lxcept for 
some muttering and groaning from bred inside the cupboard, 
there was no sound for what seemed to be a very long time but 
it was probably only a few seconds. '1 hen, out of the corner 
of my eye, I saw the door move. It swung open just a few 
inches and a spectacled head peered round at us. I he mother 
cat jumped up from the sofa and bolted through the door. 
Boiler-Suit—for it was he—grunted with surprise, reached 
his hand in and snapped off the light. Fred chose just this 
moment to miss his footing and plunge down from the top 

shelf to the floor of the cupboard. 

The light went on again, and Boiler-Suit blinked short¬ 
sightedly in my direction. I yawned and pretended to be 
waking up. “There’s that other cat in the cupboard again,” 1 
muttered in German loud enough for Boiler-Suit to hear. 
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“Go to sleep,’’ Boiler-Suit snarled, as he switched off the 

light again, closed the door and locked it. 

“What silly game is this?” bleated Fred from the cupboard, 
throwing his weight against the panel behind my back. Let 
me out of here, can’t you?” 

“Better leave the light out,” I whispered to Tanya. Then 1 
took the panel away and faced an enraged Fred. “Not an¬ 
other sound,” I hissed at him. “Just stay quite still while I 

explain.” . 

I told him about Boiler-Suit. He had seemed quite satisfied 

that we were asleep and probably thought there were two 
sleepers on the sofa. “The cat shook him a bit, but she gave me 
an ideal excuse to explain the rumpus you were making. 
Have you got the charge?” 

Fred explained that he would have to do the climb again. 
“Then buck up, for Pete’s sake, Fred,” I pleaded. “Now 
make sure you don’t crash or we shall have Boiler-Suit poking 

his head in here again.” # 

As a protection, I went to the door with a piece of kindling 
wood from the fireplace, and wedged the sharp end of this 
under the door, listening meanwhile for movements outside. 
1 heard the front door shut and retreating footsteps. It seemed 
as though we were alone in the house. Then, as I raised my 
foot, I knocked over a milk bottle. Fumbling around to pick 
it up in the dark, my hand alighted on a loaf of bread. So 
Boiler-Suit did not intend that we should starve but it seemed 
we were to be held prisoners for some time. 

When Fred emerged from the cupboard at last, I whispered: 
“Boiler-Suit wasn’t only just spying. He was leaving a supply 
of bread and milk.” 

“Fattening us up, perhaps,” said Fred grimly. 

“He’s probably put it there to keep us quiet for a very long 
time,” said Tanya. “But at least I’ll be able to feed the kit¬ 
tens now that the mother cat’s locked out.” 

By the light of the torch, she cleared Uncle George’s ash 
trayi filled it with milk and began coaxing the kittens to drink 
it. Fred and I went to work with the sand, embedding the 
charge against the pin which was holding down the shutter. 
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When we had it in position, we laid the fuse along the carpet 
as far as it would go. We lifted down a couple of Uncle 
George’s metal filing cabinets to act as protection against the 
blast. Then we shifted the heavy sofa to form a kind of a 
barricade across the corner of the room farthest away from the 
shutter. We shifted every movable stick of furniture to make 
a protective shelter for ourselves. 

“After lighting the fuse, you just count ten and then up she 
goes,” Fred explained to Tanya. “It might be a good plan if 
you put a cushion over your head—and don’t start screeching 
or anything.” 

“Instead of lecturing me about what I am supposed to 
do, you ought to be thinking about what we all do when the 
shutter is released,” said Tanya firmly, and I thought rather 


sensibly. 

“Streak off to High Standing,” said Fred. 

“But they’re all going to hear this explosion,” Tanya ob¬ 
jected. “We don’t know' how many of them there are or where 
they arc, but the bang is certain to bring them straight here 
and they’ll be on our trail in no time.” 

“That’s w-hat I mean,” said Fred. “We’ll have to run like 


mad. Simply streak .” 

“I think I’ve a better idea,” said Tanya. “They’ll hear the 
explosion, see the shutter—we hope—released and they’ll be 
quite certain that we’ve run for it. The one place where they 
won’t look for us is here in the house.” 

“That’s good sense,” I agreed. “We could double back to 
the kitchen door—that and the window are always open. 
There’s bags of room in the cupboards in the kitchen and 
scullery, or even down in the cellar. 1 hey ve been over the 
house and through the house and they’ll never dream of look¬ 


ing for us here.” 

“All right,” Fred said. “Who’s got matches?” 

While Fred and I poked round with the torch, Tanya made 
a special shelter in a metal waste paper basket lor the kittens. 
We rummaged through Uncle George’s desk. We found two 
or three very old petrol lighters and plenty ot spent matches, 
but nothing which would light a fuse. 
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“Surely there’ll be something in the explosives cupboard,” 
Tanya suggested, as we became more and more frantic. 

So Fred crawled in there again while we waited impatiently 
listening outside. He came out with a long narrow box labelled 
“Special Fusees”. “They must be a sort of match,” he said, 
“because there’s this strip of sandpaper down the side of the 
box; it must be that they can be struck—though they seem 
to have a much longer head than any ordinary matches.” 

“Better try one first,” I suggested. 

“Stand back, all of you.” I took the box from Fred and 
struck the long match. There was a brilliant violet flame with 
a cloud of yellow smoke. “That’ll light anything,” I said, 
shaking it to put it out. 

But no amount of shaking would put it out, and the smoke 
brought tears to my eyes, then gave me a funny feeling at the 
bottom of my throat as if I was going to have hiccoughs. “It 
won’t go out,” I gulped. 

“Then we’ll take cover and you’d better light the fuse,” 
Fred gave a funny throaty cackle. 

“It’ll probably burn the carpet,” I said. 

“Can’t help that,” said Fred, vaulting behind the sofa and 
dragging Tanya with him. “Just light the fuse and put the 
match in the cat’s milk.” 

“I don’t see anything to laugh at, Fred,” I snorted, kneeling 
down and dragging the cat’s milk towards me close to the 
yellow cord of the fuse. 

But Fred and Tanya at this very serious moment became 
convulsed with laughter—and it was catching. My hand 
would not stay steady as I picked up the end of the fuse and 
tried to apply the match. My chest heaved as if I were going 
to be sick. There was nothing to laugh at, nothing at all, but 
when I vaulted over the sofa to join the others, I was giggling 
like a girl. Heaving and spluttering, we began to count “One 
. . . two . . . three ...” 



CHAPTER 8 

Disguised 


B Y the time we had counted six, we were being blinded by 
the cloud of smoke given off by the fusee I had left in the 
cat’s milk. We were so convulsed that we were slow in count¬ 
ing seven and eight and the explosion came at nine. The heavy 
sofa rose up and doubled back so that its legs were sticking up 
in the air and we were trapped beneath it. In the sudden 
silence, Tanya giggled idiotically, “Now mind the kittens.’ 
The sunlight poured in through the gap where the shattered 
French windows had been wrenched off their hinges. I he 
steel shutter was nowhere to be seen. Fred, laughing like a 
hyena, pulled Tanya from beneath the sofa. I followed with 
tears streaming from my eyes. 

We were all yelling our heads off when we stumbled out 
into the fresh air, where Tanya at once made a nest for the 
kittens so that the mother cat could find them easily. 

“Now remember! The kitchen and the scullery!’* I 
chortled, hustling Tanya, rather as if we were a bunch of kids 
about to play hide-and-seek and finding the whole thing a 
huge joke. The kitchen door was open, as we had hoped. The 
breakfast things with Emily’s note were still on the table. 
“You take the cupboard under the stairs,’’ said Fred, his eyes 
streaming, his face still crumpled with laughter. I 11 take 
Tanya into the scullery cupboard and then go on down to the 
cellar. I shall be able to see and hear quite well through the 
grating.’’ 

“Good show!” I murmured, trying to hold my breath but 
making ridiculous grimaces. “Keep under cover until we’ve 
both tapped out a message in Morse.” 

The cupboard under the stairs was pitch dark and cluttered 
with dustpans, brooms, mops, golf clubs, walking sticks, 
umbrellas, and empty jam jars. There were also several rolls 
of linoleum and bundles of carpet. Nevertheless, there was 
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plenty of room for me if only I could feel my way round with¬ 
out making too much noise and find a cosy corner beneath the 
stairs. It would be quite easy then to shift some of the lino¬ 
leum in front of me so that I would be unseen unless some¬ 
body were making a very careful search. Still trying to hold 
my breath, I felt my way to the back. The golf clubs crashed 
across my feet. A dustpan fell from a rack on to my head. I 
reached out to steady myself and clutched a whole lot of jam 
jars which tinkled on the shelf. This was bad enough but what 
was much worse was a fresh spasm of laughter which con¬ 
vulsed me as soon as I stopped holding my breath. The 
Special Fusees were obviously one of Uncle George’s treasured 
gadgets, made to burn for several minutes giving off a great 
cloud of odourless laughing gas which was much worse when 
the match was dropped into liquid. My dropping the laughter 
fusee into the cat’s milk had caused us to be half suffocated 
with the stuff. That was why we had rushed out of the study 
laughing like crazy people. I felt the matches in my pocket 
digging into my thigh as I sat down, and, holding my breath, 
prayed they would not go off by rubbing against one another. 
I seated myself on a roll of carpet, threw back my head and 
tried to breathe regularly. The laughter was coming under 
control slightly but I still felt spasms of hiccoughs which every 
few moments caused me to bark like a dog. 

Then I froze. There were footsteps racing through the 
house, voices in the hall and outside. Somebody shouted: 
“The guard will catch them in the lane, but you must get some 
men up on the hill.” Then somebody—perhaps Prtz—spoke 
in a language I could not understand. The meaning of the 
hubbub was obvious. Tanya had been right that they were 
all convinced that we would make our break outdoors across 
the Forest. It had not occurred to any of them that we might 
still be indoors. Very soon the house was silent and I felt safe 
to move my cramped position. First I eased the golf clubs 
back so that they were propped against the wall. It seemed 
quite likely that Boiler-Suit’s people would come back and I 
wanted to make sure that I could lie doggo for some time. The 
dustpan was still adrift. I trod on it and nearly twisted my 
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ankle. Reaching down to pick it up, I unleashed an avalanche 
of shoe polish tins. I stood quite still then, listening. There 
was only a vague creaking coming from the cellar beneath me. 
No doubt Fred was busy consolidating his position. I hoped 
that Tanya, who had taken the gas so much worse than we had, 
was bringing herself under control in the scullery cupboard. 

My own concern now was to clear my small space and build 
up my linoleum in front of my hide-out. Hut first I had to 
find a home for the dustpan and all those shoe polish tins. I 
stooped and felt about on the floor, collecting two or three 
tins which I stowed away on a shelf. There was a bit of a 
clutter when I felt for the dustpan which slithered away out 
of reach. I collected several more tins, then felt round again. 
Leaning forward into the corner beneath the stairs where I was 
hoping to make my hide-out, my fingers ran over a bundle of 
old clothes, then, as I toppled forward to balance myself, my 
right hand came upon a human face. 

A corpse? Had I shut myself in the cupboard with a corpse? 
The awful thing was that I could not stop pressing down on 
the face. I was off balance and my whole weight happened to 
fall on the palm of my hand. I fell forward on my knees and 
immediately the face emitted a low groan like somebody 
winded in a rugger game. 

“Shut up!” I said to the corpse. “You’ll give us both 
away.” 

This, I realised, as soon as I said it, was rather silly talk. As 
soon as I removed my hand from the face, there were muffled 
angry sounds like a swarm of bees in a sack. It dawned on me 
then that I was kneeling on the stomach of the corpse, kneeling 
hard with all my weight. Feeling very frightened indeed, I 
fumbled about, got a grip on the wall of the cupboard and 
shifted my knees back on to the roll of carpet. 1 he bee-sound 
became less anguished but continued like somebody having a 
nightmare with their mouth full. But perhaps that was just 
what was happening? Possibly the corpse was gagged? I 
reached out with both my hands to find the face. My right 
hand landed on a stubbly chin and the groaning sound in¬ 
creased so suddenly that I was on the point of bolting out of the 
v 
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cupboard even at the risk of capture by the gang. If only I 
had a torch! This business of feeling over a face in the pitch 
darkness was really too much! I made another jab with my 
right hand and this time came down upon a bristly chin. 

The bees went mad. I was afraid to move for fear of treading 
on the body. I was terrified by the sounds it made. I dared 
not reach back and open the door of the cupboard for fear that 
the groaning would give us away. If only I could see which 
way the body was lying and what kind of body it was. Then 
the Special Fusees rattled in their box in my pocket and gave 
me the idea for a desperate move. If I lit one of these, I would 
at least know who and what I was shut in with, and I would 
not want to wait and see very much. The groaning body 
would soon give me away if I stayed there, so I would have to 
move in any case, and find refuge in the cupboard in the hall 
where the coats were kept. No sooner had this thought entered 
my mind than I was galvanised into action by an angry re¬ 
newal of muttering and groaning. I rose to my feet and pressed 
myself back against a roll of linoleum. If I held the match 
high, it would probably not affect me. But what about the 
body? If he was groaning like that, he couldn’t very well 
laugh, and once out of the cupboard I didn’t have to worry 
too much about the noise that he made. Yet it would be 
cowardly, I decided, simply to leave him to his fate, so I held 
the Special Fusee high up over my head and struck it on the 
side of the box. Flame spurted out and illuminated the cup¬ 
board like a flash bulb. At my feet lay Uncle George, his eyes 
bulging and his mouth gagged with rags. He was reclining 
comfortably enough on the floor of the cupboard but when I 
bent down to take the stuff out of his mouth, I noticed that he 
had been very neatly trussed up. 

“Don’t stare at me like an idiot. Undo me. There isn’t a 
second to lose,” he barked as soon as I removed the gag. Then, 
of course, the fusee did its stuff and we both began to laugh. 
From the cellar below, came a series of thumps. “That’ll be 
Fred,” I said. 

“I don’t see anything funny about that,” said Uncle George, 
quite unaware of his own grimaces and giggles. 
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Holding the fusee in my left hand while I tried to undo him 
with my right, made things very slow. As soon as I managed 
to release one of his arms, I asked him to hold the light. I his 
meant that he breathed up all the fumes and laughed louder 
than ever, though he was obviously in a fuming temper. 
Fred thumped on the floor again and his muffled voice came up 
saying: “You’ll give the whole show away making that noise. 
Can’t you hold your breath or something?’’ 

“Shut up,” I called back, “it’s Uncle George.” 

“It can’t be Uncle George laughing like an idiot.” 

Uncle George sat up suddenly, bumping his head against 
the underneath of the stairs. He made the sort of noise he 
usually makes when he swears, but not a single terrible word 
came out of his mouth. He clapped his hand to his forehead 
as if he expected his head to be split open and just rolled his 
eyes and laughed. 

“If only you’d keep still, Uncle George, I’d free you much 
quicker and we’d be able to put out the light.” 

My tears were blinding me and my ribs were aching again 
with the hiccoughs of mirth brought on by the gas. 

“What are we going to do, Uncle George?” I managed to 
stutter at last as I undid the cords round his legs. 

“I don’t know what you’re doing in this cupboard,” said 
Uncle George, in a terrible voice, “but I’m not going to stay 
here myself for another instant. We’re going to rescue Dr. 
Fgle and we’re going to take this gang by their short hairs.” 

“I think it would be a bit silly if we rushed out of the cup¬ 
board now,” I said. “They’re already searching for us. The 
whole idea is that we should lie here for the time being and 
then slip away.” 

“But my dear boy. They trussed me up and put me in this 
cupboard after I’d been knocked out,” Uncle George said. 
“I don’t know what you’ve been up to but they’ll obviously 
come back here for me. They regard me as a prize captive, 
and I’m not going to be here when they come, I promise you 
that.” He rose to his feet and bumped his head again on the 
underneath of the stairs. He made terrible faces but roared 
with laughter. 
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“It’s your Special Fusees, Uncle George,” I explained. 
“They just make us laugh . . . it’s laughing gas, isn’t it?” 

“You’ve no business to have the things,” he barked. 

“But it’s the best we could do,” said I. “Do you mind if I 
put this out?” 

“Te-hee-hee!” laughed Uncle George. “Put it out, for 
Pete’s sake. It’s killing me.” 

“But how do you put it out. Uncle George?” I asked. 

“Just by blowing, like any other match.” Uncle George 
puffed at the thing, inhaled a long fill of gas and at once be¬ 
came speechless with laughter. 

“You can’t make a noise like that,” I said. “I shall have to 
gag you again.” I picked up the rags and thrust them into his 
mouth as he threw back his head and bellowed. He began to 
make fearful noises like an express train coming through a 
tunnel. But he seemed to realise that the gag was necessary 
and made no attempt to take it out. He stubbed the match 
against the wall of the cupboard. Before the purple flame went 
out, it gave off heavy clouds of yellow smoke. I felt as if I 
were being tickled all over. I crammed a handkerchief into 
my own mouth. We were in darkness and neither of us could 
speak. Then Uncle George lifted me bodily and thrust me 
through the cupboard door. 

In the light of the kitchen he looked quite extraordinary, 
with his mouth full of rags, and his eyes bulging. He pointed 
to the scullery and pushed me in front of him. A moment later 
we were falling down the steps into the cellar where, in the 
twilight, Fred scuttled out from behind the oil drums to greet 
us with gaping amazement. For a few moments we stood 
still, and Fred went on gaping. Then Fred reached forward 
and removed Uncle George’s gag. Uncle George clutched 
himself round the middle and quacked like a duck. The door 
above was opened and Tanya came stumbling down the steps. 
Her sudden appearance seemed to make Uncle George worse. 
He kept pointing to her and making croaking noises. Fred 
ran up the steps and fixed a wedge under the door. “If only 
you’ll calm down, we’ll be all right,” he said. “What have 
you been doing to Uncle George?” 
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I drew a deep breath and took my handkerchief out of my 
mouth. “They put him in the cupboard under the stairs and 
I had to light a fusee, Fred. I don’t know how long he’s been 
there or what’s happened to him. We’ll find out when he 
recovers from his dose of laughing gas. How do you feel now, 
Uncle George?’’ I said. 

“I’ve just got to find my bearings,’’ croaked Uncle George. 
“This is Sleepy Hollow and we’re all in the cellar,’’ I ex¬ 
plained. 

“Yes, I know that, but who’s this?’’ Uncle George pointed at 
Tanya as if she were a ghost. 

“It’s Miss Egle,’’ said Fred. “Daughter of Dr. Egle who 
disappeared at the same time as you did.’’ 

“Egle? But of course I had an appointment with him. ’ He 
beat his forehead with the flat of his hand. “It’s so difficult to 
remember. They used that barrier impulse gadget on me. 
Knocked me out for slx.” 

“That’s something we shall not have to explain, then. Both 
Fred and I have suffered from it too. I was even knocked out 
for a bit.” 

Uncle George still looked at us strangely, frowning as if he 
had difficulty in understanding what we were saying. 

“How did you come to be in the cupboard under the 
stairs, Uncle George?” Fred enquired, trying to help him 
along. 

Uncle George looked more puzzled than ever. “Blessed if I 
know!” he muttered. 

“He was trussed like a chicken, too,” I explained to I - red. 
“Will you tell me what they’ve done to my father? said 
Tanya earnestly. 

Uncle George threw up his hands. “One at a time and take 
it easy! We don’t want to think backwards; we want to think 
ahead. The important thing is that, thanks to your help, I 
shan’t be there in the cupboard when they come back tor me. 
Do they know that you’re here?” 

As briefly as possible we explained what had happened to 
us. Uncle George had heard the explosion but thought he had 
dreamt it. He did not really regain consciousness until I 
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kneed him in the the stomach and flattened his face with the 
palm of my hand. 

“So they’re out searching for you?” he said, becoming more 
his natural self now that the gas and the effects of his knock¬ 
out were wearing off. “Excellent move on your part to stay 
here in the house.” 

“It was Tanya’s idea really,” Fred admitted. 

“Good for you!” said Uncle George to Tanya. “It’s com¬ 
ing back into my mind now . . . about Dr. Egle . . . great 
scientist ... I was very surprised to find that he had settled in 
this part of the world. I meant to look him up and introduce 
myself as a neighbour when I took over Sleepy Hollow. Then 
we began a flap at High Standing, serious interference with 
the radio and electronic installations which we could not ex¬ 
plain. Interference which shifted from one part of the place 
to another . . . but there’s no time to go into details now, and 
it’s top secret anyway. Then you must forgive me putting this 
bluntly, Miss Egle—you’re called Tanya, aren’t you?—but I 
began to have suspicions about certain activities at The War¬ 
ren. We have to have eyes in the back of our heads in our 
job, but we also have instruments. The instruments told us 
that certain forces were building up from time to time which 
sooner or later we would have to investigate. It didn’t surprise 
me too much that a man like your father would be active, 
knowing his great reputation and taking it for granted that he 
would have some sort of laboratory at The Warren. Then 
something really rather disturbing happened. He began to pay 
visits to the wood up on top of the hill that we know as Duke’s 
p lain.” 

“That’s where we come in,” Fred said triumphantly. 
“Tanya must tell you her own suspicions too about Dr. Egle’s 
technical assistant whom we call Boiler-Suit.” 

Uncle George’s wits seemed to come back with a rush and 
he became very excited indeed, after listening to Tanya. 
“That explains a great deal. It explains mysterious mes¬ 
sages I had from your father requesting an urgent secret 
meeting. The extraordinary business about the signals, for 
instance.” 
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“Do you mean those dud flares you shot off which started 
the Forest fires?” said Fred. 

“Do you think I’d be such a fool as to fire flares like that at 
the Forest this time of the year when it’s as dry as a tiddler r 

snorted Uncle George. 

“You mean it was my father?” said Tanya. 

“Exactly! A pre-arranged signal and the third flare meant 
that we should meet at a certain point in the Forest. I had the 
map reference. It was a kind of gully.” 

“Where I found the Land Rover,” I explained. 

“Sh . . . sh . . . shush!” 

Feet went tramping through the house. \\ e scattered and 
took what cover we could. Fred and 1 went into the corner 
behind the oil drums. It was directly beneath the cupboard 
under the stairs. The floor boards creaked, doors slammed, 
there were distant voices. 

“I don’t think they’re searching,” whispered Fred. “They’re 

moving too slowly.” 

“And they haven’t looked into the cupboard yet,” I mur¬ 
mured. 

Two men whom we recognised by their voices as the two 
bogus policemen went into the scullery and began washing 
their hands under the tap. 

“Where’s Prtz gone now?” came Rudd’s voice. 

“Gone up the hill, I think,” said Tedder. “I’ve been posted 
back to the end of the lane to relieve the other uniformed 
police. We’ve just got to say we’re police and turn everybody 
back. He’s drawn a cordon around T he Warren so we shan t 
have any trouble from that direction. Where did you stow the 
old chap?” 

“In the cupboard under the stairs. We shan t have any 
nonsense from him. Prtz wants him moved off after dark. 

There was a great sploshing of water, and I caught Uncle 
George’s eye. He was not enjoying being called an old 

chap. . 

Then Rudd said: “Doesn’t half make you dirty, working 

over that scorched area.” 

“That scorching wasn’t in the plans,” said Tedder grimly. 
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“Prtz never reckoned with that forest fire. It very nearly 
ditched us. How is he going to get the old chap away?” 

“By one of the routine flights, of course. Can’t do it till 
after dark though—even using the new machine from The 
Island.” Then Tedder said something which made us really 
stretch our ears. “What about the other one?” 

“He’s being used. . . .” There was another sploshing of 
water. Then they changed the subject and Tedder was saying: 
“So we’re going to hold this place all day?” 

“Night too,” said Rudd. “Prtz isn’t taking any chances.” 

“What about those kids?” 

“Prtz says we’re certain to pick them up. The girl’s prob¬ 
ably trying to get back into The Warren. She’ll be easy 
enough. Prtz thinks the boys may try to break out towards 
High Standing, and of course we have that side covered.” 

“That’s not a towel,” Tedder said plaintively, “it’s a dish 
cloth.” 

“Never mind,” said the other. “Nobody’s going to worry 
about what happens here. Look what a mess those kids made. 
Wrecked the old devil’s room. . . .” 

Uncle George snorted so loudly with fury that I feared he 
was going to give us away and do battle with his bare fists. 
But the two men clumped out of the house without another 
word and we were able to relax. 

“Usually,” said Uncle George, “the best defence is attack. 
But this man Prtz is no fool. He seems to have the whole 
neighbourhood cordoned off. We might have tackled these two 
between the four of us by making a surprise attack, but I 
doubt if that would do very much good. It’s absurd that we 
should be prisoners in our own house, but that’s just what we 
are. And the longer they think I’m trussed up in the cupboard, 
the better it will be. Evidently they don’t plan to move me 
until nightfall and by then we ought to have things a bit 
under control. Meanwhile the first move is to keep them away 
from that cupboard and indeed out of the kitchen.” 

“I’ve got it,” said Fred, hopping up and down. 

Fred usually has about one bright idea in the course of every 
twelve months, and this was it. We would slip through the 
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back way into the orchard and collect bees. “One or two hives 
would do,” said Fred, “bring them into the kitchen, shut all 
the doors and windows and overturn them like the donkeys 
did. You remember the bees went on stinging Peter and Paul 
for three or four hours. They’d have a terrific time with 
Tedder and Rudd, or Boiler-Suit himself.” 

“The murmur of innumerable bees," chortled Uncle George. 
“Alfred Lord Tennyson. Comes after that wonderful line 
"the moan of doves in immemorial elms." 

It is a sure sign that Uncle George is clearing the decks for 
action when he begins to quote poetry. 1 he last time he 
quoted like this we all went for a test flight in a new jet air¬ 
liner. “Get going on the bees,” he said. “With any luck you 
won’t be seen. They’re looking for you elsewhere, as heard. 
Bring in three hives if you think you can manage. Aunt Lot 
would have a fit but important things are at stake. \ ou say 
you were interviewed by men in police uniform. Well now, 
that gives me an idea—for myself anyway. I’ve an old special 
constable’s uniform upstairs. That’ll make me look like one 
of their own thugs. I’ll creep up there and put it on while 
you’re dealing with the bees. Then we’ll try and make a bolt 
in the direction of Duke’s Plain. No good trying High Stand¬ 
ing. But once I can make contact with my own people, they’ll 
soon settle the hash of this lot. Once more into the breach, dear 
friends" he quoted, ushering us up the stairs into the scullery. 

When we were all in the kitchen, Uncle George spoke very 
seriously, “I don’t want to conceal the fact that we’re involved 
in something important—much more important than I can 
explain. I only wish that you three were not mixed up in this, 
but you are and you’ve been very helpful and you 11 have to 
go on doing what you can at great danger to yourselves. 1 his 
has become an important operation. I he best thing you can 
do is to separate yourselves from me and try to keep out of the 
hands of those thugs. They’re not likely to do you very much 
harm. They’re after bigger game.” 

“You mean my father?” Tanya asked. 

“Yes, and me too, and the whole organisation at High 
Standing. Now fix these bees for me while I see to my 
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disguise. I only wish I could think of something for you to 
put on.” 

“Don’t you think we could find a bit of disguise for our¬ 
selves, Uncle George?” 

“Fix up Tanya as a woman policeman, for instance. . 

I suggested. 

“Haven’t the kit,” said Uncle George. “But I tell you 
what! There’s some of Aunt Lot’s stuff. In fact there’s the 
outfit she used for dealing with swarms and looking after the 
bees. It’s in the hall cupboard. Might be just the thing. 
Make the bees happy too, to see something they’re used to. 
Straw hat and black veil. Probably scare the thugs and it 
would never occur to them that it was Miss Egle.” 

“That leaves us a bit naked, Fred,” said I. “We shall have 
to think of something. Anyway, let’s get Tanya dressed up 
before we go down to fetch the bees. They’ll think it’s Aunt 
Lot returning from the dead and they’ll eat out of our 
hands.” 

So Uncle George crept up to his room, showing Tanya 
where to look for the outfit on the way, while Fred and I 
slipped outside, having told Tanya where to join us. There is 
plenty of good cover at Sleepy Hollow. We raced along the 
side of a hedge towards the orchard. Unfortunately we 
reckoned without the geese who chased after us hissing madly. 
As neither Emily nor Mr. Mattock had been allowed in to 
Sleepy Hollow and we had been shut up the whole morning, 
they were still expecting to be fed, but if they were going to 
follow us around, they might well give the game away. I 
stopped when we came to a gate in the hedge which led into 
the vegetable garden. “Better let them through here. They’ll 
have the time of their lives. Even if they make chaos of 
Uncle George’s vegetables, after all we’re mixed up in some¬ 
thing terribly serious, as Uncle George has said, he can hardly 
worry about the vegetables.” 

“Then better let the ducks in too, and perhaps the donkeys. 
...” We left the gate open, passed through and the whole lot 
followed us. But when they saw the vegetables they took no 
interest in following us any farther. Very carefully we ap- 
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proached the enclosure where the bees were. So far we were 
unseen. We reconnoitred the hives themselves. They were 
small old-fashioned affairs, a sort of thatched dome like an 
upturned basin of straw resting on a wooden base. Mr. 
Mattock had told us that Aunt Lot liked moving her bees 
about to various parts of the orchard and we noticed that the 
wooden stands were fitted with handles, so that they could be 
carried about like sedan chairs. 

“We won’t wait for Tanya to arrive. Let’s grab the nearest 
hive and carry it up to the kitchen. Then she can stand guard 
over it in her bee veil while we fetch the other one.’’ 

Tanya was already dressed up as a bee-keeper when we 
reached the kitchen with our burden. She wore a faded, yel¬ 
low, man’s straw hat with two or three yards of black veiling 
hanging down all round it. Over her shoulders was a black 
cape. Beneath this were black baggy trousers with an old pair 
of tartan felt slippers attached to the end of them. Several of 
the bees flew out of the hive and buzzed round her. They 
seemed to like the outfit. “You remind me of one of the people 
in that television play about Hell,’’ I said. 

“Just you wait,” she whispered. “I’ve got something much 
more exciting for you and Fred. I’ll have it ready when you 
come back with the other hive. Meanwhile I’ll give you a 
whistle if there’s any trouble, and of course I’ll upset this hive 
if I have to leave in a hurry.” She began shutting the win¬ 
dows as she said this, followed wherever she went by friendly 
bees. 

The second hive were not quite so happy about being 
moved. Fred was stung on the wrist, and put down his car¬ 
rier so suddenly that the hive wobbled on its base. A lot of 
bees shot out to investigate. I snatched an onion from the 
rubbish heap and told Fred to put it in his pocket. Clearly we 
had to move so quickly that the bees would not have a chance 
to catch up with us and turn nasty. “Go like smoke!” I called 
to Fred. “You can put the onion on your sting when you 
arrive.” 

Tanya held open the kitchen door and the bees left us to 
circle her straw hat. “I found the most marvellous disguise 
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for you in the bottom of the cupboard—a sort of pony rig- 
out.” 

‘Tmnot going to dressup in jodhpurs and asilly velvet hat,” 
Fred whispered indignantly. “You’ve no idea how silly you 
pony people look.” 

“There’s no time to argue,” Tanya said. “Go through to the 
passage and you’ll find the complete outfit.” 

It was, of course, Uncle George’s pantomime donkey which 
he had had made for a fancy dress show on some R.A.F. station 
ages ago just after the war. Fred and I had tried dressing up 
in it one Christmas but at that time we’d been too small to fill 
it out. “Nobody’s ever going to believe in this,” I protested. 

“Not if they look closely,” Fred agreed, “but if we stay 
along with the other mokes, we might just pass and then when 
it’s dusk nobody would give us a second thought.” 

“All right,” I said. “Bags the head.” 

Uncle George came creeping down the stairs and helped us 
to zip ourselves into the dress, which fitted us a treat. ‘ ‘What¬ 
ever you do, remember to move in step and the front man must 
keep his eyes glued to the portholes, otherwise he’ll run into 
things. I won’t zip it right up at the back so that Fred can 
breathe and keep a look out at the same time. Now we all 
assemble at the kitchen door, make sure that the coast is clear, 
then leave by the kitchen garden fence at the bottom of the 
garden. Split up. I shall walk steadily towards Duke’s Plain. 
Tanya had better roam off to the left and pretend to be look¬ 
ing for a swarm. You donkey boys had better find the real 
donkeys . . . where are they, by the way?” 

“In your vegetable patch, Uncle George,” came Fred’s 
voice from the hind quarters. 

“In my vegetable patch!” exclaimed Uncle George in a 
whisper of thunder. 

“We’ll talk German and persuade them to leave and come 
along with us, Uncle George,” said I through the donkey’s 
head. 

“All right then,” said Uncle George, leading the way into 
the kitchen. “So long as you all keep calm and steady, we 
should make it. Meet you somewhere along the fire-break 
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outside the Duke’s Plain woods. From there I hope to be 
able to make contact with High Standing.” 

“Left, right, left, right,” I murmured to Fred, trying to 
focus my eyes as we marched through the kitchen. Uncle 
George looked just like a somewhat moth-eaten country 
policeman. Tanya whispered excitedly as she closed the door 
behind us, ‘‘You’ll look splendid going along with Peter and 
Paul.” 

Fred wriggled the hind quarters, pretending to kick her. 
He got out of step and tripped me up. 1 went blundering for¬ 
ward into the back of Uncle George, sending him sprawling 
over a beehive. Fred seemed as if he was trying to sit down 
and pulled me backwards and sideways on to the other bee¬ 
hive. 

“You’re ail making so much noise,” came Tanya’s agonised 
whisper. 

But a much worse noise arose from the upturned hives. 
What Uncle George called “a murmuring of innumerable 
bees” became an uproar. Their anger fastened upon Uncle 
George first. Peering through the donkey’s eyes, I saw him 
rise to his feet with a fuzz of bees round his head. He 
snatched off his flat policeman’s cap and tried to do battle, spun 
round once or twice, then rushed to the door crying “I.very 
man for himself!” 

But the full fury of the bees was concentrated upon Fred 
and me. Donkeys had upset them several times already. In 
their view we were just another bit of donkey trouble. 1 hey 
attacked in force. Fred leapt up from the ground and butted 
me. “They’re coming through the airholes. They’re pouring 
in through the tail.” 

A cloud of bees suddenly appeared in front of the eye holes. 
I waited for no more goading from Fred. I dragged him, 
moaning and stumbling, out of the door. 'Taster, faster,” he 
cried. “I’m being stung in the seat.” Though it was a case of 
the hind legs trying to run faster than the front legs, I man¬ 
aged to steer some sort of course down the vegetable garden. 
Uncle George, still flapping with his hat, was being pursued 
by a black cloud of bees. He made no attempt to keep under 
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cover. He just bolted straight across the vegetable beds and 
plunged his head into a water butt by the tool shed. This 
seemed to infuriate the bees even more. A cloud hung over his 
back and began to attack him through the flaps of his jacket. 
He raised his head from the water butt and bolted across the 
Forest. If he had tried to act the part of a policeman pursuing 
somebody, he could not have done better. 

But while I was observing all this, my own problems—or 
rather Fred’s—became more acute. “I’m being killed,” 
moaned Fred. “Make for the stream or the duck pond.” We 
had reached the gate into the orchard by this time. 

There stood Peter and Paul, who had worked their way 
back to the end of the row of spring greens. To have them 
with us would be perfect camouflage. “Through the gate, you 
chaps, and down to the pond,” I said to them in German. 

They snorted a bit and looked doubtful. “I’m going round 
behind them, Fred,” I said. “They can’t seem to make up 
their minds what we are.” Then, getting the donkeys be¬ 
tween me and the gate, I said “ schnell , schnell , schnell ” with all 
the encouraging words I could think of to keep them going 
ahead of us. 

“How are the bees?” I called back to Fred. “Angry as 
ever,” moaned Fred. “If only we could just sit down in some 
water and give them something else to think about.” 

We did a sort of sprint across the orchard towards the duck 
pond, with Peter and Paul galloping nicely on either side 
of us. 

“How deep do you want to go?” I asked Fred. 

“Up to the waist might do,” he replied, “that ought to 
drive the bees out through the join on top of the back.” 

We all plunged in together and Fred kept pushing me for¬ 
wards until the water began to leak into the donkey’s imita¬ 
tion mouth which was just below my chin. Then suddenly 
Fred sank in and sat down, dragging me backwards, as usual, 
on top of him. The whole outfit rapidly filled with duckpond 
water. It drove out the bees, but it nearly drowned Fred. 
We wallowed about trying to right ourselves. “We’re a sit¬ 
ting target for Boiler-Suit and his boys,” I said, dragging 
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myself upright. “For heaven’s sake, pull yourself up out of 
that mud.” 

“I think I’d rather have Boiler-Suit than bees,” moaned 
Fred. “If you’re going to pull like that, we shall part com¬ 
pany.” 

“Just get up, Fred, and stand like the back part of a donkey 
would in a pool. While you keep jerking about like that, I 
can’t look round.” When he was more or less steady, I 
pressed my eyes to the opening and had a good look. I was 
just in time to see Tanya tearing across the orchard. There 
was trouble already. 



CHAPTER 9 

Barrier Trouble 


“ r T~ 1 AKE a peek through the back end, Fred. I think Tanya’s 

-L in trouble.” 

Fred sloshed the hind legs about as he turned round. “Not 
Tanya!” he exclaimed. “It’s Mr. Mattock.” 

“Nonsense!” I weaved the donkey’s head to and fro, 
covering the bit of the orchard where I had seen Tanya run¬ 
ning. “She was wearing the bee-veil and all the rest of the 
stuff and she was running like a hare. I can’t believe she was 
being chased by bees. They wouldn’t worry about her in that 
outfit. I’m afraid she’s probably in trouble, Fred. Let’s turn 
round.” 

The duck pond was almost up to our knees and turning 
round was not an easy manoeuvre. “You’ll have me out ot 
my depth if you’re not careful,” grumbled Fred. “ 1 he 
water’s coming in over my waist.” 

I did not reply. My whole attention was fixed on the figure 
running towards me. It was indeed Mr. Mattock, almost 
purple in the face, clutching his hat on the back of his head 
and making a rattling noise through his open mouth like a 
blown horse. 

“Mr. Mattock, Mr. Mattock,” I shouted delightedly. 

“I told you it was Mattock,” said Fred from behind me. 

Mr. Mattock juddered to a standstill, looked straight at me 
and then shielded his eyes as if I were an apparition. ‘ No! 
No! No!”, came his strangled voice. 

“It’s only me . . . Fred and I, Mr. Mattock,” I called, rais¬ 
ing the canvas mouthpiece of the donkey so that my voice 
would carry. 

But Mr. Mattock cried out again, “No! No! No! Not a 
donkey talking 1” He rolled his eyes and stared about him 
like a hunted animal and then for a second stood transfixed 
staring at something out of my line of vision. I shifted the 
c 97 
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eye pieces and caught sight of Tanya, a strange black figure 
with her black garments flying as she plunged out of some 
soft fruit bushes and made straight for Mr. Mattock. By the 
time I turned and faced in his direction again, he was already 
in full flight. As she came up, Tanya shouted “For goodness 
sake get hold of him. He may be able to help us. He thinks 
I’m the ghost of your Aunt Lot,” she cried in a voice of an¬ 
guish, pausing for a moment. “If only I could catch up with 
him and explain. . . You’ve made matters worse by standing 
there in that pond, looking like a donkey, calling his name. 
What on earth are you trying to do?” 

“We’re here because Fred was being stung to shreds by the 
bees,” I spoke with as much dignity as I could, realising that 
perhaps we did look rather ridiculous, dripping and plastered 
with mud. 

“But we must join up with Mattock,” Tanya called back 
over her shoulder as she went off again in pursuit. “It’s no 
joke trying to catch anybody in clothes like these.” 

“She ought to try coming into these hind legs, being half 
stung to death by bees and then sinking into the mud,” Fred 
complained. “Let’s get out of this stinking water at least.” I 
moved slowly and carefully towards the edge, with Peter and 
Paul still obediently keeping their stations on either side, 
though they were looking somewhat suspicious. A strong 
smell of onion drifted up to mingle with the dreadful smell of 
the pond. Fred had managed to cut the onion in half and was 
applying it vigorously to the bee stings. As we sloshed our 
way out of the pond, I kept muttering away in German to 
Peter and Paul. Unless I kept talking a language they under¬ 
stood, I had a nasty feeling that they were going to kick out 
or use their teeth. They didn’t take kindly to the idea of a 
third donkey at Sleepy Hollow. 

But for us their presence was necessary. On our own we 
would look an obvious fake, even though we had managed to 
scare the wits out of Mr. Mattock. With Peter and Paul brows¬ 
ing each side of us, we might not be noticed, if only we could 
talk them along. 

Fred raised the next problem. What would we do when 
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we came to a gate? “Nobody ever saw a donkey put out an 
arm and undo a catch.” 

“Donkeys are well known for undoing things. You always 
hear of donkeys lifting latches with their noses, Fred.” 

“Your nose, up front there, is only made of cardboard.” 
“I’ll have to work my hand out through the cardboard teeth, 
Fred. Don’t worry, I’ll experiment as we’re going along.” 

I swung my right shoulder round and brought my fingers 
up beneath my chin. It took several minutes of uncomfort¬ 
able contortion before I managed to work my hand down to¬ 
wards the mouthpiece. “I believe I’ve solved this one, bred,” 
I muttered triumphantly. “I think I shall be able to get my 
fingers through and lift the latch of the gate and it’ll look just 
as if we were a clever donkey using its nose.” 

“If anybody’s looking,” muttered Fred, who is never 
generous when I work out clever ideas like this. 

“The whole place is under observation, as you know per¬ 
fectly well,” I muttered, easing my fingers through into the 
mouthpiece of the donkey, siting the gate through the eye 
pieces. 

“Just keep walking, Fred. We shall be all right.” 

But the sight of my fingers was too much for Peter and 
Paul. It may have crossed their minds that we were a bogus 
donkey. When fingers came groping out through the card¬ 
board teeth, they felt they had been fooled and raised objec¬ 
tions. Peter clapped his yellow teeth on to my hand, not hard 
but curiously, just to find out. Paul was much less friendly. 
He turned sideways on and was not taking any chances. 
He made an indignant donkey noise and kicked bred in the 
pants. 

“This is awful,” came the voice of Fred, “we’ll have to 
break out, open the gate, and run for it.” 

“You’re a clever donkey,” said I to Peter in German. “So 
clever that you would never bite the hand that feeds you. 
Then I said to Fred in English, “Hold on, we’re nearly there. 

Then Fred very stupidly muttered something about mokes 
and the two donkeys came clashing together with us in the 
middle. 
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Fred made a whistling voice and sat down, once more drag¬ 
ging me on top of him. “Peter and Paul,** said I, “you’re 
very intelligent donkeys. Take no notice of my friend who has 
the misfortune to use the word mokes. Just be good enough to 
open the gate and wait for us on the other side.” 

I said this frankly to flatter them. It never occurred to 
me that they would take me seriously. By the time I had 
lugged Fred to his feet, however, and found my way back 
to the eye-pieces, I was astonished to see that the donkeys 
had opened the gate and were standing patiently on the other 
side. 

“I’ve been stung by bees, half drowned in a foul duckpond, 
kicked by donkeys, and sat upon by you,” moaned Fred. “For 
heaven’s sake, let’s zip ourselves out of this fancy dress—or at 
least let me get into the front part of the outfit.” 

“I’m seeing things,” I said. “We cannot possibly change 
now.” 

Through the eyepieces I saw on the hillside a procession of 
running figures. There was Tanya in her bee-veil, pursuing 
Mr. Mattock. Ahead of her was Uncle George in the police¬ 
man’s outfit either still being chased by bees or running away 
from Mr. Mattock. I gave a sort of running commentary for 
Fred’s benefit as we plodded along towards the next gate. 
From the back came Fred’s voice: ‘ ‘The donkeys are very clever 
about opening gates, but they don’t close them. We’re being 
followed: the geese, the Muscovy ducks, the whole lot.” 

“Not the bees, I hope, Fred!” 

“If there were any more bees, I shouldn’t be acting the hind 
legs of the donkey.” 

The donkey business had worked wonders so far as a dis¬ 
guise, but it was a most uncomfortable stunt to keep up for 
any length of time—and of course if anybody gave us a second 
glance or approached us, it would be obvious that we were 
bogus. 

I m not going to suffer this much longer,” Fred announced. 
All hot and hunched up . . . it’s killing me. If we’re going 
on much farther, we’ll have to change places. At least I shall 
have the chance of walking upright for a bit . . .” 
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“We can’t change now, Fred. It means stopping and get¬ 
ting right out of the skin. That would be certain to attract 
attention. There’s still another gate before we’re anything 
like in the clear.” 


“On the other side of that gate, I shall simply sit down 
again if you don’t agree to changing places,” Fred retorted. 

“We’d talk about that,” I said, “when we’re through the 
gate.” 

“Look out,” said Fred, “the geese are acting funny.” 

As he spoke, Peter and Paul snorted, reared up and broke 
into a gallop. “Steer them into the gorse, quick,” Fred said, 
“there’s somebody behind us. Looks like a Land Rover. And 
they’re in a hurry.” 

I stampeded with the donkeys into a low growing thicket ot 
gorse, the geese and ducks flapping along behind us. I turned 
the headpiece and saw the Land Rover, Uncle George’s, 
streaking across the field. “Get ready to part company, 
Fred. Our only hope is to run for it if they come near enough. 
I’m going to turn and face them, just in case.” I turned in 
between two gorse bushes and pulled up. Fred cannoned into 
me and of course sat down. For a few moments, we were a 
shambles, a struggling shapeless skin tortured by gorse prickles 
with every move we made. “I’ve had enough of this,” groaned 
Fred, “I’m getting out. I’d rather be back in the clutches of 
Boiler-Suit.” 

I managed to rise to my knees and looked out through the 
mouthpiece. The Land Rover went tearing by towards the 
gate, ignoring us. Boiler-Suit himself sat next to the driver. 
There were two, perhaps three, other men in the back with a 
pile of equipment. They were much too intent on keeping 
their balance to bother about us. 

“Go easy, Fred! We’re all right for the time being. They’re 


making straight for the gate.” 

Fred pulled a zipper and stepped out of the skin. “They 
must have rumbled Uncle George,” he said. “They’re at the 


gate already.” I hopped out of the headpiece and stood beside 
him. 'Fhe gorse bush luckily seemed to have been cover 


enough. 
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“They’re certainly well loaded,” I said to Fred. “Uncle 
George would have a fit if he saw his precious Land Rover 
driven like that with such a load on board.” 

“He’ll have a much worse fit if that lot catch up with him,” 
said Fred. “And what about Tanya?” 

“She must be on the far side of the burnt area somewhere 
near the gully by now. She’s over the worst of it. There’s 
plenty of cover in the part which the blaze hasn’t touched. If 
she has any sense, she’ll keep off the skyline and find some¬ 
where to lie low till the light goes. The same thing applies to 
us once we’re through on to the Forest.” 

Fred gripped my arm. “Look at that. They haven’t even 
bothered to shut the gate. That’s going to help anyway. Come 
on, let’s get cracking.” He dived down and picked up the 
headpiece. “Your turn to be the hind quarters,” he said with 
relish. “You’ll find that bending over when you’re trying to 
gallop is quite good exercise.” The donkeys, geese, and ducks, 
scattered by the wild rush of the Land Rover, seemed as de¬ 
lighted as we were with the prospect of the open gate and the 
chance to scavenge for food on the Forest. They didn’t wait 
for us to zip ourselves into the donkey suit. They went stream¬ 
ing off ahead towards the opening. Though Mr. Mattock must 
have had them in mind when he made his way through the 
cordon to Sleepy Hollow, he obviously hadn’t a chance to feed 
them before being frightened by Tanya. As an experienced 
poacher, born and bred on the Forest, cordons didn’t worry 
him too much. It was in his nature to outwit any policeman, 
real or bogus, but of course it was also typical of him to believe 
that he was seeing Aunt Lot’s ghost in broad daylight. 

“You’ll have to talk to the donkeys; they’re charging on 
ahead,” said Fred. 

“How can I tell them what to do in the position I’m in?” 

“ I hat’ll be quite easy,’’ said Fred. “I’ll tell you what to 
say and you just bawl it out in German. Tell them to ease 
up a bit now. They’re the most important part of our camou¬ 
flage. We daren’t be separated from them.” 

I nattered away at the donkeys, but they didn’t seem to make 
much of my muffled voice coming from the hindquarters. 
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“You don’t seem to be doing very well,” said Fred. “We’ll 
have to gallop a bit to catch up with them.” 

For the next hundred yards I realised just how uncomfort¬ 
able it could be to gallop, bent double, in a stifling skin full of 
gorse prickles, when you can’t see where you are going. I was 
just going to tell Fred that I was about to faint when he said: 
“We can ease off now. They’re waiting for us.” He laughed. 
“They’re being polite. They want us to go through first.” 

“What about the Land Rover?” 

“Well out of range,” said Fred. “They seemed to be using 
some of that equipment but they’re pounding away uphill in 
low gear. I only hope that Uncle George . . .” His words 
ended with a gasp. He stopped and fell back on top of me. I 
realised then why he was always sitting down in the hind¬ 
quarters. There was nothing else to do but sit down. 

“Did you run into the gate, Fred, or what?” 

“The gate’s wide open,” he muttered. “\ou know that!” 

It was, of course, the barrier impulse. When the Land 
Rover had gone through, they had sealed off the Sleepy Hol¬ 
low boundary. There was no need, of course, to shut the gate. 

“It stands to reason,” said Fred. “It’s far better than a cor¬ 
don for keeping people in or out.” 

“I wonder if it runs round the whole place, I' red.” 

“I doubt it,” said Fred. “If they had the means of en¬ 
circling Sleepy Hollow, they’d have surely done it in the be¬ 
ginning.” 

“Then we’ll have to find out where the barrier begins and 
where it ends,” I suggested, “and I don’t see much point in 
going on pretending to be a donkey.” 

“After they’d discovered that Uncle George had gone and 
not having been able to find us, they probably decided that 
they could leave Sleepy Hollow for a bit and just put out this 
barrier on this side while they operate on the hill. \ ou re¬ 
member what they said about an aircraft coming in after 
darkness.” 

We unzipped ourselves from the donkey’s skin then and 
stood there with Peter and Paul, the geese, and the ducks, feel¬ 
ing as silly as we looked. 
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“Our dumb friends know just as much about the barrier as 
we do, Fred. They know it’s there and that’s about all.” 

Peter and Paul looked at us sadly as if we had invented the 
thing. They were clever donkeys and understood German 
but they knew when they were beaten. The geese hissed in 
indignation; the ducks just looked cross. The sunset was 
beautiful, but that did not help. “While it’s still light,” Fred 
suggested, “we’d better go to work on this barrier.” 

“As it’s invisible, I don’t see that it matters,” I pointed out. 

“I’m thinking of us, you fathead. We have to find out how 
far it extends. I suggest you go to the right and I’ll go to the 
left. We’ll try it the whole time wherever there’s a gap or a 
gate or any way out and the one who comes to the end of it first 
must whistle. If we don’t find any end to it, we’ll just circle 
round Sleepy Hollow and meet somewhere up the lane.” 

“If we’re not picked up by some of the gang. I bet they’re 
still guarding the lane.” 

Then I had a bright idea myself. “Mattock keeps some 
corn down here in the old barn place. He gives it to the ducks 
when he lets them out on free range in the Forest.” 

“I know the animals ought to be fed,” said Fred, “but they 
had a good go in the vegetable garden and we can’t stop and 
mess about with them now. The whole position is too serious. 
They’ve locked us in once; there’s no telling what they’ll do 
if they catch us another time. Besides, there’s Uncle George, 
Tanya, and her father to think of.” 

“Stay where you are, Fred. I’m going to find some corn.” 

“\ou’re wasting time. We ought to be finding out where 
this barrier ends and I wouldn’t mind betting it doesn’t go all 
round the place.” 

“But, Fred, you’ve not thought of the other dimension.” 

l*red snorted. “Cut the Maths. We’ve no time for that 
either.” 

“But don’t you see, Fred, the height of the barrier? The 
nearest way through may be over the top, unless the beastly 
thing is shaped like a dome and comes right round over our 
heads, and I bet it doesn’t.” 

Fred picked up a stone and hurled it at the opening. It 
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bounced back and hit Peter, who promptly lashed out and 
kicked Fred. 

“My approach to the problem is scientific,” said I to I-red. 
“Muscovy ducks are fliers. If you throw corn down outside 
their wire, they’ll stand back and fly over the wire. They’ll do 
the same thing with this barrier.” 

“If you can fling the corn over the top,” said Fred. 

Anyway he was interested enough not to object to me going 
off to fetch the corn from Mr. Mattock’s little barn just near 
the gate. By the time I returned, he had carried out a number 
of experiments with stones. “Some go over but most of them 
bounce back. You’re right about it being open at the top but 
it’s jolly difficult to say just where the top is.” 

I rattled my little tin of corn. The geese hissed round 
eagerly. The Muscovy ducks flapped their wings. We fed the 
ducks a little of the corn—just enough to excite them. 

“It’s no good throwing the corn straight through the gap,” 
said Fred. “They won’t get the idea. If we throw it over the 
hedge at the side of the gap, they’ll see part of the obstacle at 
least and know that they’ve got to fly for it.” 

We moved along the hedge. “Stand well back and throw 
high,” said Fred. “Come on, ducks! Fly for it!” 

Muscovy ducks don’t quack; they make agitated whickering 
noises. Obviously they were used to Mr. Mattock throwing 
corn over the hedge. They understood the whole thing and 
flapped themselves airborne as soon as we aimed our throw. 
But both the corn and the ducks came tumbling down. 1 he 
geese swooped in to snap up the spent corn. The ducks looked 
at us resentfully as if it were our fault that they met the ob¬ 
stacle above the hedge. 

“Further back and try again,” said Fred. “Up the ducks!” 

We flung the corn with all our might and this time it went 
several feet above the hedge and pattered down on the other 
side through the leaves of a holly tree. The ducks took off and 
flapped their way up to the level of the holly tree and then sank 
down successfully on the other side and began to eat the 
corn. 

“It’s as simple as A.B.C.,” said Fred. “What we must do 
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now is to climb to the top of that holly tree and drop down on 
the other side.” 

But how to climb a holly tree? “You’re not being very 
bright,” said I to Fred. “It would take you the rest of the day 
and even then you wouldn’t like it.” 

“Then,” said Fred, “we’ll find a ladder. There might be 
one in Mattock’s barn.” 

“You mean we’ll climb to the top of the holly tree and then 
just drop down?” 

“The ducks did it. There’s no reason why we shouldn’t. 
And what’s more,” Fred added, “I don’t see why we shouldn’t 
lean the ladder against the barrier itself and leave the holly 
tree right out. In fact we’ll do it in the gate opening.” 

With that he rushed off to the barn, leaving me with the 
geese who seemed to think that I’d done them a great wrong in 
not feeding them. “Come on, geese!” I said, trailing corn 
back along to the gate opening. They flapped and hissed as I 
scattered corn, treading down the long grass. When we 
reached the gate itself, the corn ran out. I threw down the tin 
and looked back along the line. The gander which had fol¬ 
lowed upon my heels protested angrily as if I were being par¬ 
ticularly mean, marching up and down treading the long grass 
by the gate. It was because of his treading that I noticed the 
square black object like a torch. I had seen something like 
this before, I thought, as I stopped to examine it. But no, 
when I picked it up, it was strange—nothing like any of Uncle 
George’s equipment. Not really quite like a torch, heavier, no 
sign of any bulb. . . . 

Fred came staggering back from the barn with a dilapidated 
cherry-picking ladder. “It’s a good bit taller than the holly 
tree,” he shouted. “It’s just the job.” 

“I’ve found something interesting here, Fred. It’s a bit of 
equipment that must have fallen off the Land Rover while 
they were opening the gate.” 

“Don’t worry about that now. Give me a hand with the 
ladder.” 

We placed the ladder on the ground parallel with the line of 
the hedge and the barrier. Then Fred stood on the heavy end 
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while I raised it rung by rung. Once we had it upright we 
were able to joggle it round so that it faced the barrier. 1 hen 
we stood there ready to lower it and we had a slight argument. 

“I think we ought to have stuck to the holly tree, Fred; it 
gives me a nasty feeling to be lowering this ladder on to 


nothing.” 

‘‘Don’t be silly,” said Fred, ‘‘we know a barrier’s there. I 11 
stand on the bottom rung and you can lower it gently bit by 


bit.” 

‘‘It’s your turn to be beneath the ladder, lred,” I pointed 


out. 

“It’s my idea,” said Fred, “I’m going to carry it out the way 
I want. Just move aside. I’m going to let her fall. 

I couldn’t bring myself to let him do the job on his own so 
we both stood on the bottom rung and let the ladder tall down 
with a swish. It stopped and bounced on the top of the barrier 
just at the height of the holly tree. 

“So far, so good,” I said, “but how about that drop on the 
far side?” The ground was hard and deeply rutted. Even if 
we were to hang from the ladder, the landing would be 
terribly dangerous, like dropping out of a first storey win¬ 


dow. 

“We’ll soon fix this,” said Fred. 


“There’s a bale of straw 


in the barn.” 

It was awkward rather than heavy. \\ e brought it to the 
foot of the ladder and Fred announced that he would carry it 
from there, dump it on the far side and then drop down on 
top of it. He decided that it was best to put it lengthways 
across the ladder and push it up from behind. I was to stand 
on the bottom rung and keep things steady. 

The sun had dropped down behind the hill by the time we’d 

made our arrangements. 

“I wonder if we’d do better to wait till darkness, rrcd. 
You’ll look perfectly idiotic pushing a bale of straw upa ladder 
suspended on nothing—like some sort of circus act. 

“I can’t help that,” he answ'ered fiercely. “Let’s just hope 
that nobody will come along.” He set off then, inching his way 
up from rung to rung. 
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There was no sign of human life. The donkeys were 
mooching off, bored by the whole proceedings. The geese 
nuzzled the long grass. It was very quiet. So quiet that I be¬ 
gan to imagine a rhythmical humming. It was not so much a 
sound as a sensation in my ears. The sort of thing one gets 
when swimming or flying in a jet. 

“I don’t want to put you off, Fred, but I’ve an idea I can 
hear bees again.” 

Fred redoubled his efforts. 

Fred was only about a third of the way up the ladder. His 
progress was very slow and I began to feel more and more 
fidgety. I wanted to talk, but I also wanted to hold my breath 
and listen to that bee-sound. I brought out the black box. 

‘‘You haven’t seen this yet, Fred. It’s rather like a torch, 
yet it’s heavier with several coloured knobs.” 

“I’m sure it’s jolly interesting,” muttered Fred, ‘‘but we 
cannot really think about anything else until we’ve crossed this 
barrier.” 

“I wonder if it’s a camera, Fred. ...” I pointed the end 
that looked like a shutter towards Fred’s feet, as I steadied the 
ladder with my other hand. 

‘‘It would be wonderful to have a picture of you even back¬ 
side-on going up that ladder.” 

Fred grunted. He had the bale of straw slightly too much 
to one side. With a great heave he attempted to right it. The 
ladder wobbled. It looked to me as if it would slide sideways. 
I leant forward hoping to straighten it and brought down my 
chin on the red knob, which stuck out from the top of the black 
box. There was a plop as if somebody had drawn a cork, and 
the ladder crashed to the ground, and I fell forward on to my 
face, but things were much worse for Fred, who had been more 
than ten feet above the ground. I picked myself up and ran 
towards him shakily. He was lying across the bale of straw 
which had broken his fall. He was less bruised and dazed 
than I w r as. 

“Why couldn’t you just stay put and anchor the ladder?” 
lie asked. “You’ve ruined the whole thing and we shall have 
to start all over again.” 
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“I did nothing, Fred. I never got off the bottom rung. I 
steadied the ladder when you began to wobble.” 

“I don’t think you were concentrating,” said Fred angrily. 
“You kept on about the black box and some nonsense about 
bees. The trouble with you is that you let your mind wander 
so ea s ily, , n 

“Look, Fred.” I pointed along the ladder. The geese, panic- 
stricken by our fall, were flapping through the gate opening. 
It dawned on me then of course that the barrier was broken. 
Its support of the ladder had suddenly ceased. 

“You ought to be grateful to me, Fred. I broke the barrier. 

I flourished the black box. “I simply pressed the red knob 
with my chin,” I explained, as if this was the most natural thing 
in the world to do. 

“You chose a mighty silly moment to do it, said Fred, 
rising slowly from the bale of straw. 
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About the Black Box 

W E followed the geese through the gap, then paused for 
a close examination of the black box. We had of course 
seen it—or something like it—before. It was a similar gadget 
to that which Boiler-Suit had used in the kitchen garden at The 
Warren, when we first encountered him. 

“It looks as if he could puncture the barrier simply by aim¬ 
ing this ray at it, just as he did when we left the kitchen 
garden with Peter and Paul,” Fred suggested. “You say that 
you pressed the red knob with your chin. What on earth made 
you do it with your chin?” 

I did not want to make out that the whole thing had been 
an accident, and that my chin had happened to meet the black 
box simply because I was slipping off the ladder. “It’s quite a 
common practice to press knobs with one’s chin, Fred. You 
achieve more even pressure by that means. Anyway my work¬ 
ing the box has saved us from no end of a time messing about 
with the ladder and the bale of straw.” 

But Fred was not listening. “I’m just wondering what this 
blue knob means,” he murmured. “It may come in very 
useful.” 

“There’s a yellow knob too,” I pointed out, “on this side 
of the box, near this raised affair which looks like a rifle sight.” 

Fred took the black box from me and ran his fingers over 
it. Then he held it up to his eye to look along the sight. 

“Let’s try the blue knob first. I believe it counteracts the 
red one and will close the gap we’ve come through. It may be 
very important.” He pointed the shutter on the gate opening 
and put his chin very carefully down on the blue knob, which 
w orked just like a knob on a cheap camera. Again there was a 
plop and two or three geese who were padding through the 
opening were brought up short. 

“This is really important,” said Fred, “we can now come 
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and go as we please. We aren’t prisoners in Sleepy Hollow 
and we can’t be shut out. What’s the next move?” 

‘‘Uncle George says it’s no good having a piece of equip¬ 
ment if you don’t know all about it.” I took back the black 
box from Fred. 

‘‘I’m going to press the yellow button.” 

‘‘Better not.” 

“Why not?” 

“The whole thing might blow up.” 

“You’re scared, Fred.” 

“Not a bit,” said Fred. “I’m just taking no chances. We re 
clear of the gang at least for the time being, and our job now 
is to report to Uncle George up the hill. Sooner the better. 
Here, give me the thing and I’ll show you who’s scared! 

He snatched at the black box just as I was holding it up to 
my eye. I held on. Looking back on it now, I realise that 
this was kid-stutf, like a couple of girls squabbling over ice¬ 
cream. The box wobbled all over the place and suddenly 
there was a very loud plop indeed. 

“There you are,” said Fred. “I’ve done it!” 

“But what’s it done?” I said. 

Then we saw. On the other side of the gate, Peter and Paul, 
who had decided to follow the rest of us through the forest, 
were sinking to their knees without a sound. 1 hey rolled o\er 
on their sides. “You’ve killed the donkeys, I'red! I cried. 

Fred flung himself forward, wailing with dismay. But ot 
course he met the barrier and bounced back. 

“Stand aside, Fred, while I work the red button. They 
may not be dead, but only knocked out as I was. 

The red button worked and we hurried through to the 
prostrate bodies of Peter and Paul. They did indeed look as if 
they were dead. Fred and I knelt there facing one another try¬ 
ing to hide the tears that kept welling up in our eyes. It s so 
awful,” sobbed Fred. “They were such wonderful mokes.” 

If anything could have aroused them, it would have been 
this word which they hated so much. 1 hey did not stir. If we 
had a mirror,” I found myself saying miserably, “we could tell 
if they were breathing.” 
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“Since we aren’t girls, we haven’t got mirrors,” said Fred. 
“We’ll have to find their hearts. Whereabouts do donkeys 
keep their hearts?” 

I had to admit that tears were running down my nose as I 
lifted Peter’s foreleg and groped about on his hairy chest. My 
hand told me nothing, however. Peter was just shaggy and 
warm but I couldn’t feel any pounding of his heart. Perhaps 
it was possible to hear it? I pressed my right ear down just 
above the forelegs where I imagined the heart should be. 
Fred was saying brokenly. “Paul’s quite done for!—and to 
think I killed him!” 

I moved my right ear inch by inch. All that I could hear 
was a renewal of the bee-sound in my left ear. But the calam¬ 
ity of the donkeys put every other thought out of my mind. 
Then across the back of my outstretched neck fell something 
wet and warm, like a mixture of a face-flannel and a rasping 
file. Peter had licked me! “He’s alive, Fred, he’s alive!” 

Not being much alive though. Peter was using his tongue 
in his sleep. Apart from a slight dopy motion of his head, he 
remained inert or paralysed. Fred succeeded in making Paul 
twitch his nostrils. That was all. 

“They’ve just been knocked out like I was, Fred. Probably 
they haven’t been hit so hard, though, as you fired at quite 
long range.” 

“But not at them! I didn’t even see them,” said Fred miser¬ 
ably. “But there’s not much we can do. I suppose they’ll re¬ 
cover just as you did. They’re too heavy to move and I sup¬ 
pose they’re quite comfortable lying there like that. So it 
looks as if we’ll just have to let them lie.” 

“I’m sorry for their sakes, but from our point of view, press¬ 
ing the yellow knob and seeing what it could do wasn’t a bad 
idea. The gang have had it all their own way. Now that we 
have picked up a black box, we can feel at least that we’re 
armed.” 

“And that we can deal with the impulse-barrier.” Then he 
added, “We’re also in a position to ambush that Land Rover.” 

“It we can ever get into that position,” I pointed out. “The 
trouble is that the odds are against us—just two of us on our 
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feet against that lot who can speed about just as they please. 
It’s what Uncle George would call infantry against tanks.” 

“Then we’ll turn ourselves into cavalry,” said 1 red. I 
laughed bitterly and pointed to the prone bodies of Peter and 
Paul. “You’ve knocked out the cavalry, Fred.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of that. I meant mechanised cavalry. 
They’ve taken Uncle George’s Land Rover, but there’s still 
his scooter. Now that we know we can pass through the barrier 
and knock anybody out who tries to stop us, 1 don’t see why 
we can’t double back to the garage, pick it up, and drive over 
the Forest tracks towards Duke’s Plain. If we should meet 
them head-on, we can use the yellow knob, and it we catch 
sight of them, we can give chase. The scooter is just as handy 
as the Land Rover when it comes to forest tracks. Once we’re 
clear of Sleepy Hollow, they’ll have a job to catch us in this 
light.” 

The light was failing. It was a very calm dusk as we 
turned back along the hedge towards the garage. “Do you 
have any funny feeling in your ears, I-red? ...” 

“If you’re going to start off on bees again, I’m not going to 
listen.” Fred took out a bit of onion and applied it to the back 
of his neck. “I can still feel them. I’ve had enough bees to 
last me a lifetime.” 

“I’m not worrying about bees. I’m just asking if you re sure 
you can’t hear any sound like a buzzing in your head.' 

He stopped dead. “Now I come to think of it, I believe I 
can. It’s not so much a sound as a feeling, rather like when 
you’ve been swimming or flying in a jet.” 

“That’s exactly it.” 

“It’s not bees. Thank goodness for that at least,” said Fred, 
breaking into a trot. “I’ll feel better about it once we vc 
got the old scooter going. Just keep the black box at the 
ready.” 

We made our way back to the garage, which is set apart 
from the rest of the buildings at Sleepy Hollow. The doors 
were wide open. The light was fading and it was diflicult to 
see much inside. Uncle George kept the scooter at the back 
where there was a jumble of garden tools, furniture, deck 
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chairs, and so on. “He was talking about fitting a boost to the 
scooter, Fred. I hope he hasn’t taken it all to pieces.” 

“He was testing it a few days ago—with the boost. Don’t 
you remember? He said that if he could only fit a couple of 
mainplanes, he’d probably take off and fly across the Forest 
to his office at High Standing.” 

“I think I can see it at the back there, Fred. I only wish we 
had a torch. You’d better stand guard at the entrance here 
while I bring it out. Keep the black box at the ready ...” 

What a pity, I thought, that the matches in my pocket let 
off laughing gas. I could have done with their illumination 
now. I walked carefully down the middle of the garage, not 
to collide with the stuff which is always stacked along the 
sides. I waved my arm about in front of me and soon caught 
sight of the dull gleam of metal which was the scooter. “It’s 
here all right, Fred. I’ll have it out in a minute.” 

Then my head met something soft but solid. “They seem 
to have slung up one of the hammocks, Fred. I wish to good¬ 
ness we had a light.” 

“Don’t worry about hammocks. Fetch out the scooter,” 
Fred answered. 

I went on and ran my hands over the scooter, lifting it by 
the handlebars to bring it out. The front wheel was entangled, 
as it so often was, with one of the push-bikes, so I had to pull 
back and twist the handlebars. The scooter freed itself with 
a jerk which sent me staggering back a pace or two. This 
time the back of my head collided with the hammock. “It’s 
funny,” I called to Fred, “there’s something in that ham¬ 
mock.” 

“Go on,” jeered Fred. “Tell me there’s a corpse in it.” I 
steadied the scooter with my right hand and felt about in the 
dark with my left. 

“There is, Fred,” I whispered. “At least there’s a human 
being.” 

The body was like a warm heavy sack, swinging slightly in 
the hammock when I prodded it. My mouth went quite dry. 
I removed my left hand and ducked very low. I did not want 
to touch that again. 
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“Bring out the scooter, for goodness sake,” said Fred. 

“But, Fred . . my voice went all squeaky. 

“Just do as I say. We’ll deal with the corpse afterwards.” 

These words steadied me. I recovered enough to turn the 
handlebars hard over. Then, stooping very low, I pushed the 
scooter beneath the hammock towards the square of grey 
light which was the door of the garage. “Hadn’t we just better 
leave it, Fred? Start the scooter and make our escape. After 
all, if we let it get dark we may have to use the lights of the 
scooter until we’re out into the clear on the b orest track. 

“You’re quite sure it’s a human body—not just a sack.” 

“Go and feel it yourself, Fred, while I switch on the petrol 
and turn her ready to start.” 

“Well, I suppose I’d better . . . though it’s wasting time 
really. We’re not going to be any better off with a corpse on 
our hands. I think I agree with you. We’ll just leave it here.” 

“All right. But just go and put your hand on that ham¬ 
mock, Fred, and make sure I’m not dreaming. It’s something 
we shall have to report to Uncle George.” 

“Very well, I don’t mind touching it,” said Fred, trying to 
be bold, but with a slight quaver in his voice. “But just get 
set so that we can move instantly.” He stretched out his hands 
in front of him as I had done and began to move into the gar¬ 
age towards the hammock. “We’ll certainly have to leave it 
here, whatever it is.” 

“You’ll do no such thing,” came a thin, muffled, creepy 
voice from the hammock. 

Fred shot backwards as if he had been bitten. I clutched 
the handlebars of the scooter, yanked it round and raised my 
foot ready to bring down the starter. 

“You can’t leave me here, whatever you do,” came the 
little cracked voice from the darkness of the hammock. 

“If only we could see.” Fred was no braver than I. He 
just couldn’t bring himself to put out his hand and touch the 
hammock. “Here, Fred,” I said, “you’ll have to risk one of 
the Special Fusees. 1 * I brought the box out of my pocket. I he 
silence while Fred fumbled with the Special Fusees seemed to 
last for years. I kept fluttering my hands over the controls of 
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the motor scooter to make sure that all was ready for a quick 
getaway. Usually it took several kicks to start the thing. I 
began to pray that it would start first time. 

The purple flame flickered and came to life at last. Fred 
coughed and spluttered. “It’s Emily in the hammock!” 

Out of sheer astonishment, I brought my foot down on the 
starter and the engine crashed into life. “Make her comfort¬ 
able and tell her we’ll be back, Fred.” 

Fred removed the gag from Emily’s mouth. There was 
only a luggage strap, he told me afterwards, round her arms. 
In the light of the fusee, I saw her suddenly wobble over the 
side of the hammock and clasp Fred round the neck. “Lawks 
a mercy you’ve come. Don’t leave me,” she wailed. “There 
be terrorists ready to do us all in. Men pretending to be 
policemen. . .” 

The full weight of Emily now poured itself down on Fred, 
who dropped the Special Fusee. “Praise be you’re both safe!” 
wailed Emily. “Let’s get out of here and find your uncle. 
Pie won’t half teach ’em a lesson. . She suddenly exploded 
into hiccoughs and her weeping and wailing gave place to 
wild laughter. She had swallowed mouthfuls of the yellow 
lumes. It was the old trouble and I was kicking myself for not 
having thought of using the scooter’s lights instead of the 
fusee. 

“Come outside, Emily!” I heard Fred shout, over the hub¬ 
bub made by the scooter and Emily. We dragged Emily 
towards the garage entrance. Being by this time astride the 
scooter, I could not go to his assistance, though Fred turned 
on me angrily yelling: “It’s no good sitting there like an ape.” 

1 hen, of course, he began to laugh too, and, seeing him 
laughing, made Emily laugh more and cry at the same time. 

I tried to edge a little farther away from the garage entrance. 

I should never be able to manage the scooter if the gas struck 
me as well. “You’ll have to leave her here to recover,” I 
shouted. “She can sit in a deck chair or something.” But 
Emily could hear and understand even if she could not speak 
for laughing. She clawed herself free of Fred and threw herself 
against me. 1 he noise was terrible, with Fred cackling, the 
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shouting of Emily “don’t leave me, let me come” and the 
special boost gadget that Uncle George had fitted to the en¬ 
gine roaring like a racing car every time I touched the throttle, 
which I kept doing to make sure that the engine did not die on 
us. 

“You’ll have to take her,’’ yelled Fred. “I’ll stand in front 
of you, she’ll sit on the pillion.” 

I was almost winded when Fred helped Emily on to the 
back of the seat and her strong arms gripped my middle. I- red 
jumped up in front. There was plenty of room on the plat¬ 
form for him. He had ridden as a passenger there before. 
We had often been three up on the scooter—not of course on 
a public road but on airfields, private tracks, and so on. Hut, 
apart from not being legal, the three-up business was always 
considered very bad for the engine. But with the new boost 
this did not matter. The gadget certainly came to our rescue 
in this emergency. I put her in gear and brought down the 
twist-grip of the throttle, expecting the poor old thing to 
groan and putter, but we shot forward as if jet-propelled. I 
switched on the pilot light then. 1 here was no hope of con¬ 
cealment. We were making enough noise to bring in the gang 
from miles around. 

“Remember the black box,” I shouted to I*red. I m 
going to steer straight for the gate opening out on the field. 

I had to shout this about three times because of Emily, who 
was not only still suffering from the laughing gas but was 
yelling her head off, leaning on my shoulder. She had never 
been on a scooter before, and at the pace I was going it was 

rather an alarming experience. 

We swooped down from the garage, taking a curved grass 
path between the herbaceous borders. W atch out lor tins 
curve,” said Fred. “Better use your headlight.” I changed 
into top and zoomed down the lawn, heading for the vegetable 
garden and the field. As I put on the headlight, a figure 
hurtled out from behind some rhododendrons, throwing his 
arms wide. He was still some way ahead but I braked. 

Emily screamed “Stop, stop, it’s them! Its the terror¬ 
ists!” Fred shouted “Don’t stop, let me fix him.” Leaning 
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back on me to steady himself, he raised the black box to his eye 
and pressed the yellow knob. The man who was trying to 
stop us leapt up into the air as if he were trying to catch hold 
of the bough of the apple tree above, then flattened out on the 
soft earth of the border, leaving me plenty of room to swerve 
round his feet and go by. 

“Number one in the bag,” yelled Fred exultantly. “I won¬ 
der how long it’ll be before he comes round.” 

“But it’s Mr. Booker, the Fire Chief,” screamed Emily; 
“that good, kind, dear man.” 

“Are you sure?” I said, slowing down again. 

“I just thought it looked like him,” said Emily, gripping 
me tighter than ever, “but I was mistaken by one of them 
firemen last night and I might be mistaken again. Don’t stop 
whatever you do. Just keep going wherever we’re going and 
find your Uncle George. It’s not safe for no one here with 
them terrorists.” 

She’s right,” said Fred, “and the black box works like a 
dream.” 

Halfway down the path through the vegetable garden, we 
caught sight of the donkeys finishing off the vegetables. “It’s 
not taken them long to recover,” said Fred. “Think you can 
manage without lights when we reach the field? It might be 
safer.” 

I switched down to the pilot light to accustom my eyes to 
the dark, then switched it off altogether as we entered the 
field. Not much chance of us being able to do an ambush, 
Fred, now that we’ve Emily.” 

“All I want you lads to do is to take me out of here,” Emily 
said. 

\\ e 11 have to use lights again when we come to the gap,” 

I said to ! red. \ ou’ll have to aim the black box very carefully 
and, as far as my driving is concerned, remember the ladder 
and truss of straw are still there and all those ruts.” 

Now, when we’re out on the Forest,” Emily chimed in, 
where are we supposed to be making for? I want to be clear 
of these terrorists and then talk to your Uncle George. But 
\Uiat I ought to be doing, mind you, is slipping up home to 
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feed the animals and have a nice cup of tea with something in 
it to steady me up.” 

“Sorry, but we can’t manage that,” I said, ‘‘not the cup of 
tea, at least. Our first job is to reach the fire-break outside 
Duke’s Plain without being seen, make contact with Uncle 
George, and . . .” 

“Then you want to run up the old smugglers’ track,” 
Emily interrupted, “There’s nobody but a few of us remem¬ 
bers that. Old poachers like Tom Mattock, perhaps, and . 

“Just guide us when we’re through the gate, Emily,” I said. 
“I’m going to put the lights on now. Get ready to work the 
red knob, Fred.” I slowed down and changed into bottom 
gear. I knew the going would be rough, bred braced himself 
back against me ready to get to work on the barrier. ‘All 
right,” he murmured, “let’s have the lights.” 

As I switched on, I heard the plop of the red knob being 
pressed. Then Fred gasped: “Look out! Somebody’s put 
the ladder right across the opening.” 

I jammed on the brakes so quickly that bred leant far out 
over the handlebars. Emily, gripping me tighter than ever, 
almost forced me off the front of the seat. A figure darted 
out from behind the hedge, a black figure holding up a black 
box. “Stop! Stop!” I shrieked. “It’s us! Fred and I!” 

Tanya—for it was she—stood there swaying and blinking in 
the headlight. She lowered her black box. bred pulled him¬ 
self upright and pushed past me to go towards her. Emily 
shifted her grip to my neck, let out a blood-curdling yell and 
pulled me backwards. “It’s Aunt Lot,” she moaned. Her 
ghost come back from the dead.” 

I lost control of the scooter, which slipped away from under 
us and fell on its side, the engine revving, the headlight still 
blazing, showing Tanya rushing excitedly towards us, bee- 
veil and all. It might have been a wonderful moment but for 
the fact that Emily had fallen into a dead faint. 
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I THOUGHT it was them said Tanya. “I heard the 
engine start, saw the light and pulled the ladder across 
the gate opening. I knew the ladder would stop them and I 
was ready to ambush them—to jump out and press the yellow 
knob.” 

“So you’ve a black box?” 

“And you’ve learnt how to use it?” 

“I know what pressing the yellow knob does, if that’s what 
you mean. I tried it on poor Mr. Mattock. I didn’t mean to. 
He just kept running away and I went on shouting that I 
wasn’t a ghost. Then I picked up this box in the gully. I’d 
seen Prtz use it once in the vegetable garden when I looked 
out of the bathroom window, so I pointed it at Mr. Mattock— 
and I m afraid I bowled him over. He’s only just come round 
now. He’s enough awake to know who I am but he says he 
wouldn’t move even if he could.” 

“So he’s still up in the gully?” 

He says he’s going to stay there until your Uncle George 
fetches him.” 

“That must be the box that Boiler-Suit used on me,” I 
said. I wouldn’t mind betting he left it up there in the gully. 
Did you see him driving with the rest of the gang?” 

“They drove straight off in the direction of Duke’s Plain,” 

said 1 anya. I lay Hat on the edge of the gully and watched 
them.” 

“And Uncle George?” 

He was terribly stung by bees. I never caught up with him 

a . ^ they passed him in the distance. It looked to me 

as if they waved to him.” 

Probably thought he was one of their own people because 
of his blue uniform.” 

While we were talking, bred was righting the scooter, 
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stopping the engine and switching off the lights and I was dis¬ 
entangling myself from poor Emily. 

“She had the black box too?” Tanya enquired. 

“No, she just fainted when she saw you. She’s another one 
who thought you were the ghost of Aunt Lot.” 

“Poor, poor Emily! I’m afraid my disguise hasn’t worked 
very well,” said Tanya, “it’s just frightened the wrong 
people.” 

“Why did you come down here instead of staying with 
Mattock in the gully?” Fred asked. 

“I hoped I’d join up with you before darkness fell. Mattock 
wouldn’t budge and I don’t mind admitting that I wasn t 
going to make any attempt on Duke’s Plain by myself. I’d 
completely lost sight of your Uncle George, so I thought I 
ought to try to join forces with you. Mind you, it there was any 
chance of stopping any more of the gang from reaching Duke’s 
Plain, I was ready to try and ambush.” 

“I think you did jolly well. Now what are we going to do 
about Emily? Even if she comes round, we can hardly manage 
four on the scooter.” 

“Then we must put her in the barn,” I suggested. “We 
mustn’t leave her here for another minute in any case. If 
there was any trouble ... if they came back in the Land 
Rover, for instance, there she’d be lying in the middle of the 


open gateway.” 

“Poor Emily,” said Tanya, 
when she comes round and sees 


“I’ll take this veil off. 
who 1 am ...” 


Then 


“We can’t very well wait for her to come round,” I said. 
“It’s a case of one each end, Trcd, and you, I anya, you try 


and support her in the middle.” 

“Better if Tanya hangs on to the scooter,” Fred suggested. 
“We can’t leave that lying about while we take Emily into the 


barn and make her comfortable.” 


Fortunately Emily was not too heavy and by the time we 
had carried her to the opening of the barn, she had begun to 
come round. “Don’t leave me,” she moaned, just as she had 


done before. “There’s not only they terrorists, 


but there’s 
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We persuaded her to sit on a truss of straw just by the bam 
entrance. Tanya had taken off the bee-veil and we quickly 
explained that it had only been a disguise, and that dear Aunt 
Lot had not chosen this moment to return to haunt Sleepy 
Hollow. But of course there was still the terrorists, as she 
called them, and we would have to leave her for the time being. 

Emily stood up rather shakily and announced: “I’m coming 
on with you. I’m not going to stay here alone in this bam 
with these wicked men and their blooming knock-outs or 
whatever they are. Knock you out, truss you up, gag you, 
soon as look at you. I don’t know what the world’s coming 
to, I don’t really. None of the animals have been fed, you 
know that, I suppose? And what I wouldn’t give for a nice 
sweet cup of tea.” 

“You can’t go back to the kitchen, Emily. It’s full of 
bees.” 

“And probably they’ve still patrols posted along the lane, 
so you wouldn’t be able to go home. Now, if you make your¬ 
self comfortable and snug in the straw, we’ll come back and 
fetch you immediately we’ve met Uncle George.” 

Perhaps this did not sound very convincing. “Where are 
you going to find him, that’s what I’d like to know? You’re 
not leaving me here all night.” Emily spoke very firmly 
indeed. 1 m coming along with you and we’ll go up the 
smugglers track where nobody is going to see us until we 
find your Uncle George, and then . . .” 

Sh . . . sh . . . shush!” I'red leapt outside the bam en¬ 
trance. I think I can hear the Land Rover. They’re coming 
back.” J 6 

“Then I’m certainly not stopping here,” said Emily, push¬ 
ing through the doorway. 

W e all stood there for a moment listening. It was the Land 
Rover all right, coming down the hill in low gear without 
lights. “They’ll see the ladder and the bale of straw,” I 
whispered. 

“They won’t see them, they’ll probably hit them,” said 
Fred. 

“That’s fine! We’ll ambush them,” said Tanya. 
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“Not easy if we can’t see them,’’ said Fred. 

“We’ll use the scooter headlight,’’ 1 suggested. “Switch 
on when we hear them pull up when they meet the ladder or 
the bale of straw. Then one on each side with a box . . 

“I’ll look after the scooter, you can use my box,’’ Tanya 
said. 

“What am I going to do?” said Emily. 

“Go back into the barn and lie down on the straw till it’s all 
over,” I told Emily. 

“What do you think I am?” she retorted. But there was no 
time to argue. 

“You bring up the scooter till you’re covering the gate, 
Tanya, and switch on the light when I shout 'now', bred and 
I will tuck ourselves into the hedge each side. \ou aim at the 
men in the back seat, I’ll aim at those in front. Now let’s get 
cracking, quick.” There was indeed no time to lose. I he 
Land Rover was approaching all the time and would increase 
speed once it came on to level ground. 

I was on the side where the gate was drawn back. I had the 
advantage that I could climb up on the bars and use the box 
down across the windscreen. Tanya with the scooter came 
moving up just behind me. Fred was squashing himself into 
the hedge on the other side of the opening. At that moment 
I realised mistake number one: none ot us had thought 
about setting the barrier impulse going again. Would they 
notice this before we could deal with them? Mistake number 
two, of course, was to assume that they were not going to use 
their lights. This would not affect Fred or me, but Tanya 
with the scooter would be right out on her own and a sitting 
target. The Land Rover was almost upon us when I turned 
to warn her. Then it all happened. . . . 

The headlights of the Land Rover came full on, and a 
moment later a man jumped down and ran towards the open¬ 
ing with his black box. But bringing it up to his eye, lie did 
not aim it at Tanya on our side, for Emily emitted a shrill war 
cry and came out into the middle of the opening flourishing a 
hay rake and crying “I’ll settle you terrorists, you see it I 
don’t.” 
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The man with the black box wavered and that gave me just 
enough time to hoist myself up on the gate and press my 
yellow button. “Stop, Emily!” I shouted, as he buckled and 
fell over sideways. “Stop her, Fred! Get her under cover!” 

Fred had already grasped her danger. He dashed out and 
tackled Emily as she stumbled forward blinded by the head¬ 
lights. In a second the pair of them had collapsed behind the 
hedge, and there was a sudden silence. A cold shiver went up 
my spine. They had seen their man knocked out. They would 
not drive forward. What would they do? Fan out in the 
shadows behind the Land Rover and pounce on us in our 
positions? 

Tanya shattered the silence by kick-starting the scooter. 
As the engine roared, she switched on the light, ground the 
gear, and jerked forward. For a moment the scooter light 
wobbled all over the place as she tried to control the machine 
and turn it, as she afterwards explained, to dash away across 
the meadow acting as a decoy and saving the machine from 
falling into their clutches. But, as it happened, she had 
slammed through into top gear and the engine stalled. “Turn 
the light on to the Land Rover, Tanya,” I shouted, now that I 
could make myself heard. The light wobbled round in an arc 
covering the other side of the opening. There was nobody 

else there. The Land Rover, its engine ticking over, was 
empty. 

Fred ran out from the hedge, followed by Emily with her 

rake. “It’s Tedder,” cried Fred. “He’s on his own.” While I 

jumped down from the gate, Fred snatched up the scooter, 

started it and roared through the opening, swinging the light 

round over the Land Rover. He was right. Tedder had been 
alone. 


Just wait till he wakes up,” cried Emily, making broad 
sweeps with the wooden rake over the prostrate Tedder. 

He’ll get the tanning of a lifetime.” 

I took a flying leap into the driving seat of the Land Rover, 
calling to Emily to leave him alone and get up beside me. I 
Put out the headlights and Fred dowsed the lights on the 
scooter, wheeling the machine round beside me. 
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“Back the Land Rover away from the gate,” he said. 
“We’ll all pile in and dash up the hill. It ought to be easy 
now. They’ll think it’s Tedder coming back.’’ 

“Wait a minute,’’ said Tanya. “There’s his black box, and 
you’re surely not going to leave the scooter for him to use when 
he comes round?” 

“That’s an idea,” said Fred. “I’ll follow behind you with 
the scooter.” 

“But what about him? That terrorist?” said Emily. “You 
can’t leave him to wake up and do all sorts of damage on his own. ’ ’ 

“Then we’ll take him too. Dump him in the back of the 
Land Rover. Emily might sit on him.” 

But Emily was proving herself a real ally. She dragged a 
couple of Uncle George’s tangled straps out of the back of the 
Land Rover, muttering that she’d do to the terrorist just what 
he’d done to her. Between the four of us, we tied up Tedder 
and heaved him into the back seat. “Tanya and Emily could 
make a gag for him as you’re going along,” said Fred. 

“Emily can,” said Tanya. “I’m coming with you. \ou’ll 
need a bit of weight on the back of the scooter to keep the 
wheel down on these forest tracks, and I’ve had some ex¬ 
perience.” 

So there we were triumphant and better equipped than we 
could ever have imagined during our miserable time in the 
donkey skin such a short time ago. We had two vehicles, three 
black boxes between us, and a prisoner, perhaps, as bred said, 
useful as a hostage. 

Apart from that, though, our position was unenviable. \\ e 
had been very much delayed in trying to make our contact 
with Uncle George, who by this time was obviously concen¬ 
trating his energies on Duke’s Plain. We were also no further 
towards rescuing Dr. Egle. At the back ot my mind ran that 
conversation between Tedder and Rudd in the scullery 
about Dr. Egle being “used”, whatever that might mean, and 
Uncle George being taken away by air. It was true that he 
knew of that danger himself, for he had been there when we 
overheard the men talking. But with the threat to High 
Standing and the mysterious kidnapping ot '1 anya’s father, it 
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was obvious that Uncle George would have a lot on his plate 
—too much if he was trying to play a lone hand. 

I thought about this as I turned the Land Rover and began 
driving uphill cautiously without lights. I could not share my 
thoughts and fears with Emily. She was muttering away to 
herself as she leant over her seat to attend to our prisoner in 
the back. He s not going to talk when he comes round.” 

‘‘Well done, Emily! You’ve fixed the gag?” 

“Mind you drive carefully,” she answered. “No need to 
talk to me. You just keep your eye on the wheel and when our 
friend here in the back wakes up, remember it’s me that’s 
going to do the talking.” 

Talk? Tedder would not be able to say a word even if he 
wanted to. But suppose he wanted to? Suppose we could per¬ 
suade him to talk? The thought went round and round in my 
mind as we bumped along. Suppose we could frighten him, 
or promise him something? 

We had bumped about halfway up the hill when Fred drew 
alongside and flagged me down. “Stop a minute,” he said. 

\ ou ve got the wrong idea. I thought we were going to drive 

up there full pelt with the lights on . . . Let them think it’s 
leader coming back.” 

“I decided not to do that, for your sake, Fred. You’d never 
steer through the bumps on that scooter.” 

“Let’s both put on our lights and I’ll have a jolly good try. 
Drive right out.” J 3 6 3 

“And run right into trouble when we arrive? No, Fred. 

1 ve a better idea. I’ve been thinking.” 

“Nothing worries me so much as you thinking,” Fred said 
impatiently. 6 

“Let’s not worry about your worries. Just listen to this. . .” 

f rom the back of the Land Rover came a groan, which 
startled us into silence. 

“Waking up, is he?” said Fred. “Must be the bump¬ 
ing.” F 

*' Al ! 1 d o f course I fired from some distance away,” I added. 

Emily fidgeted. “Let’s press on, for goodness sake. I don’t 
want him breathing down my neck.” 
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“I was wondering,” I said in a loud voice, deliberately 
turning my head round towards Tedder, “I was wondering 
whether we’d kill him now or keep him till a bit later.” 

Emily gripped my arm. “You couldn’t think of such a 
thing!” 

“Did you say kill the man?” said Tanya from the back of the 
scooter. “But you can’t mean it, you really can’t.” 

“Nonsense,” I said, “Fred and I meant to kill him down 
there by the gap but we didn’t have time, did we, Fred?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I . . . that’s to say we . . .” 
Fred was completely flummoxed, so I ignored him. 

“Fred and I didn’t mention it in front of you ladies,” I said, 
louder than ever. “In fact, we were rather hoping you’d look 
the other way while we finished him off with these revolvers of 
Uncle George’s.” I reached out as I said this and shook Fred 
by the shoulder. There were several hollow groans from the 
back. Tanya and Emily both started to protest at once, but I 
managed to lean across the driving seat to make grimaces at 
Emily, putting my forefinger to my mouth. 

“I shall have nothing to do with this,” shrilled 1 anya. Its 

wicked and ...” 

Fred evidently managed to shut her up. lie had caught on 
at last, when I mentioned the revolvers, which he knew per¬ 


fectly well were not in our pockets. 

“If you and Emily don’t like it, we’ll have to ask you to look 
the other way,” he said. “It won’t take a moment and we don t 
need to use both the revolvers. I can shoot him in the back of 

the neck quite easily from here.” 

This worked wonders. There was a fearful commotion in 
the back of the Land Rover as Tedder woke up and listened 
to the details of his forthcoming execution. His muffled voice 
went up and down the scale like hot water in a pipe. 

“The thing is, Fred, whether he is of any use to us. If he 
isn’t, well we realise by now that these terrorists are highly 
dangerous and there’s no point in keeping him. It might be 
less trouble of course if you were to shoot him through the 
heart from your side.” 

Tedder began to thump up and down in the seat. He was 
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now very much alive and my guess was that he was very 
frightened indeed. 

By this time, Tanya was wise to our game and chimed in. 
“I do wish you’d make up your minds. Emily and I are not 
worried so much about what you do, as long as you do it 
quickly. \\ ith the whole countryside aroused and reinforce¬ 
ments on their way, we’ve simply got to reach my father 
quickly. Of course it would be useful if this man could tell me 
exactly where my father is. Otherwise, you’d better make a 
quick job of him and let’s press on.” 

This was too much for poor Emily. She suddenly slumped 
across the steering wheel. She had fainted again. 

“Just come round here, Tanya, and look after Emily,” I 
said calmly. “She’s not used to executions. You keep your 
revolver cocked, Fred, and we’ll just see whether Sergeant 
Tedder has any last words.” 

I knelt on the driving seat so that I could reach over and 
remove the gag. 1-red was most ingenious. He reached down 
into the tool kit ot the scooter and produced a tubular 
sparking plug spanner. It must have felt very much like the 
muzzle of a revolver when he pressed it gently against Ted¬ 
der s neck, while I struggled with the gag which seemed to 
consist of a huge piece of Emily’s unfinished knitting. 

I lease, please, please, gentlemen,” slobbered the wretched 
! edder. “I’m only a tool, subject to the master-mind. I 
work under orders. . . .” 

“We’re killing off tools as well as master-minds,” Fred 
said with a slight jab of the spanner. 

On the other hand,” I put in, ‘‘we can make use of tools 
it they’re useful.” 

“I don’t know what you want, but I’m prepared to help. . . 
Anything so long as they don’t get hold of me again.” 

“\ou can put your revolver back, Fred, for the time being 
at least. I don’t think we shall have to shoot Sergeant Tedder 
just yet, not if he’s going to be helpful.” 

“I’m not going to stay in the same car as him, not if he’s a 
terrorist,” said Emily, suddenly coming out of her faint and 
throwing herself into the arms of Tanya. 
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“But Sergeant Tedder’s going to help us,” said Tanya. 
Then, in a much sharper voice, she said: “The first thing we 
want to know, Sergeant Tedder, is the exact whereabouts of 
my father, Dr. Egle, who, I believe, is a prisoner in your 
hands.” 

“Not in my hands,” whined Tedder. “It’s Prtz that’s 
holding him.” 

“Where?” we all said in one breath. 

“The doctor is working the installation up there in the 
wood called Duke’s Plain. You’ll have to be quick if you want 
to catch him, even if you have all the reinforcements in the 
world. Once they finish this High Standing operation, he’ll 
be cleared off.” 

Tanya gasped. “You don’t mean he’ll be . . .” 

“Taken away by air with the rest of the unit, curse them. 
That’s what I mean,” said Tedder. “That’s why we travel 
light and use what transport we can pick up. During the 
course of the night, the whole job’ll be finished.” 

“What job?” 

“The High Standing job. Every inch of it covered, re¬ 
corded, and photographed by the new process.” 

“What happens to you?” 

“I’m your prisoner; otherwise I’m back there as a prisoner. 
A small cog in the wheel of the big organisation, a Project 
Commando, that’s what they call me.” 

“And you don’t want to go back?” 

“Of course I don’t want to go back. I’m forced to work for 
them, I tell you. I don’t want to go back at all; unless you’re 
going to kill me off, I stay here.” Tedder spoke simply and 
earnestly. “My real name isn’t Tedder. I 'm not telling you 
what it is because I don’t know you, but I tell you that 1 belong 
to this country and I don’t want to go back to 1 he Island. 
Now arc you going to put those guns away and undo me and 
give me a chance?” 

“Let’s undo him, for goodness sake,” said Emily. “I’ve 
had just about enough of blood and thunder. The poor man’s 
just about as scared as we are. 1 only wish we was all back in 
the kitchen having a nice cup of hot sweet tea.” 

i 
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“Didn’t mean any harm when we bowled you over, Mis¬ 
sus!” Tedder began apologetically. 

“So it was you bowled me over, was it?” Emily said fiercely. 

“Didn’t mean any harm,” Tedder said again. 

“Look here, Tedder,” I said, as I began to undo him. “I’m 
going to put you next to me in the front seat. Emily will be 
sitting in the back and she’s armed just as we are.” I elbowed 
Emily as I said this and she seemed to take the idea. At least 
she didn’t deny that she was armed. 

“We’re now going to treat you as an ally, though we’re go¬ 
ing to keep you covered in case you have any change of mind. 
We’ll leave the scooter behind. Tanya will sit in the back— 
she s armed too. Fred will sit in front on the other side of you. 
You’ve had his gun in your neck already.” 

With this piece of bluff, we arranged ourselves according to 

plan. But Fred had an afterthought. “I’m going to frisk 
you, Tedder.” 

You needn t worry. I lost my black box when you slugged 
me down by the gate. We never carry any weapons that make 
a noise. With us it’s a case of plop and a quick knock-out.” 

Just stand up,” said bred, “and hold your hands above 
your head.” 

One has seen this sort of thing done on the films but it’s 
jolly difficult to do it in the dark in the front of a Land Rover. 
We did our best to run over Tedder’s pockets. In one of them 
was a hip flask and some cigarettes, which we gave to Emily, 
and in another were a torch which I pocketed, promising to 
return it to the prisoner later on. The scooter had been hid¬ 
den in the bushes and we were all set to go when we all noticed 
a much stronger buzzing in our ears. 


CHAPTER 12 


A Smugglers' Track 

T HIS will be a routine survey flight,” said Tedder. ‘‘They 
won’t take anybody off. They’ll just be picking up and 
transmitting orders. On the following flights, they’ll begin to 
take people off—Project Commandos who have been working 
out at some distance, and any prisoners of importance. Then 
there’ll be the demolition work which Prtz will supervise and 
he’ll be the last to go.” 

‘‘Would we be regarded as important prisoners?” I en¬ 
quired. 

“Not you. But your Uncle George, Prtz says, knows too 
much. Then there’s Miss Egle. She’s important because of 
her father. Dr. Egle invented the impulse barrier and all the 
impulse ratios which enable the aircraft to alight.” Tedder 
suddenly broke off. “But I’m talking. I’m saying things that 
none of us has ever dared to say when we’re brought out from 
The Island to do a job.” 

“Never mind about that, Tedder. We’ll look after you . . .” 
I tried to reassure him. 

“A lovely cup of hot sweet tea, home-made scones with 
plenty of butter, and last season’s strawberry jam,” murmured 
Emily: and we were all astonished when Tedder made noises 
as though he was about to burst into tears. 

I still had my doubts about him, as I drove cautiously up¬ 
hill towards Duke’s Plain. “I’m sorry if you’ve had a bad 
time with the gang,” I said, “but your only hope now is to 
help us.” I put out my left arm and dug I'red in the back. I 
wanted him to understand that it was necessary to keep a 
watchful eye on Tedder and check his every movement. We 
had frightened him on to our side. We needed him now as a 
firm ally. Yet in the deeper darkness of the shadow of Duke’s 
Plain, 1 realised that we must be doubly alert. 

I pulled up in the cover of a clump of birch trees. “I’m 
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going to bring you to the point, Tedder. Perhaps you’d be 
killed by the gang if you answer the questions I’m going to 
ask you.” Then I took a deep breath and bluffed on: “But 
Fred and I will kill you if you don’t answer the questions.” 

He grunted and sagged down between us on the front seat. 
“I’m scared,” he said, “I’m not talking any more.” 

The black trees of Duke’s Plain, bending to the wind and 
seeming to claw at us, were frightening. For a few moments 
we listened to the wind and I wondered what I should do if 
Tedder suddenly made a break for it and darted among the 
trees. It was here at the end of the long fire-break at the side 
of Duke’s Plain that we had intended to make contact with 
Uncle George. In this moment of fear and panic, Fred 
reached round and stuck the tubular spanner into Tedder’s 
back. “You’d better pull yourself together and tell us what 
you know. Where’s Dr. Egle?” 

“In the centre of the wood. It was planned that he would be 
there last night, but all the plans were upset by the Forest fire.” 

What is my father doing?” Her anxiety caused Tanya 
almost to sob. 

“Obeying orders,” said Tedder in a trembling voice. “His 
talents, his brains, his skill are being used. He has been forced 
to operate the control point. But for the arrival of the man you 
call Uncle George, the whole operation might be through by 
now, and I might be on my way back to The Island.” 

But you re not going. You’re staying with us. That’s our 
bargain.” 

“I’m not going into that wood, though.” 

I” red leant back and brought round the sparking plug 
spanner to rest on the back of Tedder’s neck. “You’re helping 
us, 1 edder. Y ou’re not running away. If you don’t help us, 
we 11 have to deal with you, or just leave you to the mercy of 

I edder stiffened in his seat. “When an aircraft is alighting,” 
he said in a scared voice, “there’s a barrier over the whole area. 

I don t understand it technically, but it seems to me like a 

domed, old-fashioned, meat safe covering a dish. A kind of 
network.” 
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“Invisible plastic netting?” 


bred used our favourite term 


triumphantly. 

“So they can seal off a big area with it?” I asked. 

“Just like a meat safe, and they can clamp it down over the 
whole central area of this wood. Or over High Standing in 


several sections recording everything within the area, every¬ 
thing in detail. It’s not my job to know about that. I’m 
merely a Project Commando, dropped in to cope with the 
infantry side of the operation. By that, I mean keeping people 


back, clearing the area.” 

“Terrorising everybody . . said Emily gently. 

“Well, organising the outskirts of the operation,” 1 edder 
went on. “Acting like a bogus policeman, and so on.” He 
shivered. “I wish I could be through with the whole business.” 

“We’ll guarantee that you’ll be through. Tedder, if you 
work with us,” I said. “Where do these aircraft landr’ 

“They’re not ordinary aircraft. They’re like the impulse 
barrier. They’re solid: yet they’re invisible. If you can 
imagine a top, a plate, or a saucer that’s rotating like an air¬ 
craft propeller—that’s the sort of thing it is.” 

“A flying saucer!” Fred exclaimed. 

“I can only tell you that they’re big, powerful, and invisible. 
We call them aircraft and they come from 1 he Island, where 


we’re briefed to do whatever we have to do.’ 


“But where do they land?” 

“They don’t land. They alight. They come down on to 
the top of the dome which I described as a meat safe. 1 hey 
just come to rest on top of the dome. They don’t come down 
on the target which is being investigated—not for instance, 
on High Standing. There’s always what we call a satellite, and 
that is in this wood with Dr. Egle operating it. 1 lie satellite is 
the base from which the investigation is carried out. I sually 
its nerve-centre is underground : a mine or some old workings. 
In Switzerland it was part of a ruined castle.” 

“You mean you were doing this in Switzerland? said 
Tanya. 

“We’ve done a number of jobs since then, but that was our 
last major operation.” 
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“So my father always comes into this?” 

“Right in the centre. It’s his invention. He’s the only one 
who is completely qualified to operate it.” 

“Well,” said Tanya, in a quiet voice, “we’re going to rescue 
him from this wood. He’s working against his will, just as you 
are.” 

' That’s right. Prtz, who pretends to be his assistant, is 
really the boss,” said Tedder. “Prtz, of course, is one of the 
top men on The Island.” 

Tanya turned to me. “The only person who seems to have 
rumbled this is your Uncle George.” 

And it didn’t do him much good,” said Fred with a bitter 
little laugh. “But by now he’ll probably know what he’s up 
against.” 

“I wonder if he is as well armed as we are.” 

The sensation in our ears increased again. “This survey 
flight you spoke of. Shall we see it?” 

Not unless you’re beneath the point of contact in the centre 
of that wood.” 

Then we’d better make a move and find our way in there,” 
said Fred impatiently. 

“I’m not going inside, not for anything,” whined Tedder. 
“You’ve no idea what they’ll do to me.” 

We might have reached an awkward deadlock at this point 
had not Emily suddenly taken control. She pushed Fred’s 
hand away from Tedder’s neck and began to pat him gently 
as if he were a little boy. “You’re being a very silly young 
man, she said. “What you need is a cosy chat over a nice cup 

of tea and a good feed. You don’t really want to be a terrorist 
any more than I do.” 

“1 don’t, missus, and that’s flat,” murmured Tedder. 

\ ou ve made them turn you into a terrorist against your 
nature. That’s what it is,” Emily went on, patting and strok- 

. ^ ^ _ .. _ were a long lost son. “You’ve not got it 

in you to do all those wicked things. You really want to go 
straight, don’t you?” 

Tedder cleared his throat and nodded. 

Now if I was your mother, I’d be saying just what I’m say- 
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ing now, and what are you going to do about it?” She didn’t 
give him any time to answer. “You’re going to be brave and 
fight for your freedom. Think of Tanya, with her father held 
prisoner in that wood. What would you do if it was your 
father in there? What about these boys worrying about their 
Uncle George, who’s struggling on all alone. If it was your 
uncle in there, what would you do?” 

Tedder made gulping noises. It seemed that Emily’s pep 
talk was making him blub. We let her go on, of course. She 
was having more effect on Tedder than all our bluff of pre¬ 
tence that we carried revolvers and would shoot him if he 
didn’t work with us. 

“It would be a wicked shame to leave these young people in 
the lurch,” Emily said, “and if you run away now that’s what 
you’d be doing. Where would you run to, young man? You 
don’t know this part of the country. If you weren t picked up 
by some of them terrorists of yours, you’d be run in by the 
real police and we wouldn’t be there to say a good word for 
you.” She paused. Then she added: “.My name s Emily, by 
the way; what’s yours?” 

“Joe they call me,” said Tedder. “At least that’s what they 
used to call me at home in the old days when I had a home. 

“Then you mark my words, Joe, you’ll have a good home 
again, I’ll see to that. Hut you’ll have to fight for it. ^ ou ve 

been a soldier?” . 

“Yes; I became mixed up with this lot after being a pri¬ 
soner of war.” 

“Then you’ll fight, Joe?” 

'Eedder suddenly sat bolt upright in his seat. ^ cs, Emily, 
I’ll fight. You gentlemen can put away your guns as far as I’m 
concerned. And remember I’m fighting for my life. It they 
catch me, they’re going to treat me as a traitor, and that means 
something I daren’t talk about. Hut I’m with you all the way, 
don’t worry.” 

We were surprised to find ourselves solemnly shaking hands 
with Joe Tedder. 

“Now, Joe,” said Fred. “We’ve three black boxes between 
us, the Land Rover, and two women to protect.” 
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“And a couple of revolvers, what about them?” Tedder 
awkwardly enquired. 

“Oh those ...” I began. But Tanya and Emily came to 
the rescue, with indignant protests. “Protection!” snorted 
Emily. “I’m quite able to look after myself.” 

“And so am I,” said Tanya, “I’m tackling the wood with 
the rest of you.” 

“Then you’re not leaving me behind,” Emily chimed in. 
“Now everything’s settled, for goodness sake let’s do what 
we’ve set out to do. We used to play around in Duke’s Plain 
when we were girls. They always used to tell us the place was 
haunted. The old Duke himself was supposed to gallop about 
making hunting cries.” 

“That would be John of Gaunt!” said Fred. 

“But he wasn’t alive,” said Emily. “He used to have a place 
there, they say, but that was hundred of years ago. There’s a 
funny sort of old stone place, a kind of ruin in the middle of 
the wood, with caves under it—proper spooky. There were 
even underground passages that came out on to the old 
smugglers’ track. Of course we were always a bit scared of 
them.” 

“Underground passages! Caves! Ruins!” said Fred ex¬ 
citedly. “It all adds up. What did Joe say about this control 
point they’ve established! It must be beneath these ruins—in 
John of Gaunt’s dungeons.” 

“It’s certainly below ground, though I’ve only been to the 
entrance,” said Tedder. 

“How did you enter the wood when you went?” I asked. 

He described the path, or ride, by which we had entered 
with the donkeys. He said that was the entrance which they 
had all used. But he knew of another track at the other end of 
the wood nearer the village which was only a footpath and 
would not take a vehicle. He and Rudd had been ordered to 
use that path when they went down to Sleepy Hollow to carry 
out their investigation. 

“That’s the path my father used several times when I first 
noticed him going to the wood,” said Tanya. 

“I remember both those tracks,” said Emily. 
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A smugglers’ track 


“Then, of course, they’ll both be guarded,” 1 said. “What 
about this smugglers’ track that’s supposed to connect with 
underground passages, Emily?” 

“Lawks save us!” said Emily. “I wouldn’t fancy them 
underground ways, not at my age with all these blooming 
terrorists about at this time of night.” 

“Then you can show us the way and find your way back to 
Mr. Mattock in the gully,” Tanya suggested. 

“I ain’t leaving you, not for a moment. Even it it means 
crawling on me hands and knees,” said Emily stoutly. “C omc 
on, let’s have a go at the smugglers’ track. 'I hat’ll bring us 
into the old quarry and down there there’s a couple of big 
stones, which we used to roll aside to find a passage when we 
was kids, a passage that led right inside. I don t suppose 
them terrorists would ever find that, eh Joe?” 

“That’s right. Our briefing stated that there were only the 
two. Both to be patrolled and guarded, of course. 11 they 
knew of this smugglers’ track and the underground passage, it 
would have been dealt with the same way.” 

We turned downhill, and 1 drove, under Emily’s direction, 
across the burnt area of the Forest, bumping along in low gear 
without daring to use the lights. The heavy buzzing sound 
continued and Joe '1'edder assured us that the aircraft was still 
hovering over the centre of the wood. But all we could see 
was the black outline of the trees, tossing about in the wind. 
There was nothing to show for the fact that the control point 
was working at full blast. Behind us the red mast headlights 
of High Standing glowed peacefully unaware of the menace so 
close by. 

“You may not be able to take the motor over the smugglers’ 
track,” Emily said. “And of course, if you manage it, we’ll 
need lights when we reach the old quarry. 1 hat s been over¬ 


grown these many years.” 

“Never mind, we’re better of! than we were,’ said I - red. 
“'There’s Joe’s torch and another one in the pocket ot the car. 

“Watch out now. There’s a steep bank ahead and the old 
track runs up along the bottom of it. It’s all overgrown with 
holly. It was the smugglers who came up from the coast liked 
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to keep it that way and made sure there was always holly 
planted down there at the bottom. The quarry hasn’t been 
worked since my grandfather’s time and in those days they 
laid a railway track along so that they could run the stone out 
down the hill.” 

“Seems a pity if we’re going to have to part with the Land 
Rover,” said Fred, as we nosed our way down the bank. “It 
looks as if we may have to leave it out in the open too.” 

“My father used to work in a quarry in the west of England,” 
said Joe Tedder, “in some of the very old workings they used 
to have broad gauge rail tracks. They wouldn’t be like that 
down here, I suppose, Emily?” 

“Well, come to think of it, they used to be quite wide,” 
Emily remembered. “I’d say perhaps wider than an ordinary 
railway line.” 

“Then what about trying to drop the Land Rover down on 
to the line?” Joe suggested. “If it happened to be the right 
width, we could drive right up into this quarry you talk about, 
which would save a lot of time—and we’d have it there if we 
wanted to leave in a hurry.” 

“That means you’ll have to turn left when we reach the 
bottom and run along the side of the hollies till you come to 
a little bit of a stream where there’s a gap. It’s the only place 
you might drive through unless you go right back to the be¬ 
ginning by an old mill near the edge of the Forest—and that’s 
a tidy way ...” 

“I’m all for taking the Land Rover right up to the quarry,” 
I said. “It may be a sweat but lights could be terrifically use¬ 
ful and the towing rope may be handy with all those big stones 
Emily mentioned.” 

So we turned left at the bottom of the slope and drove over 
heather, rough grass, and dry bracken along the dark impene¬ 
trable hedge of holly trees. The buzzing sound diminished. 
The wind had risen and roared across the hollies. The 
smugglers had certainly chosen well. Nobody would ever 
have imagined the possibility of a track at the bottom of that 
overgrown ravine. We had an awkward turn when we came 
to the stream. Fred and Joe jumped down to direct me. Then, 
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as the Land Rover lurched through the gap, the front wheels 
mounted slightly as they went over something hard. l r red 
flashed a torch. “That’s the old railway track all right, and I 
think it’s going to take our wheel span,” he announced glee¬ 
fully. “You’ll have to risk it now and switch on the lights.” 

It would have been impossible to make any headway at all 
without lights. The hollies and undergrowth growing on the 
steep banks met overhead and turned the ravine into a tunnel. 
A stream slid away downhill beside the track but there were 
several inches of water in the gap. I brought my right hand 
hard down on the steering wheel and inched my way round the 
corner in bottom gear. The Land Rover began to skid madly, 
sending up clouds of spray. 

“You’ll have to back on your other lock,” shouted I red. 

To and fro we went with the back wheels racing. The 
others got out as I sweated with the steering wheel and gears. 
Finally, when I had managed to drive the Land Rover well 
into the mouth of the tunnel, Joe Tedder said: “Give your 
engine a rest. We’ll heave the back wheels round on to the 
rail track.” 

The water closed over my ankles. The others sloshing 
about were soaked. Tedder was immensely strong himself 
and knew all about shifting heavy weights by team work. 
“One, two, three, heave. Easy does it, remember!” After 
several such short heaves, we had the Land Rover mounted 
on the track. “My turn to drive,” said Fred. 

“Then give me your black box, Fred,” I said, ‘‘Joe and I 
will be at the ready in front. Tanya can shoot over the back 
if necessary.” 

“You know how to use these things, I suppose?” said Joe. 

We told him that we had learnt the trick of the three 
coloured knobs. 

“These are part of our standard equipment,” Joe explained. 
“They’re quite silent and very effective at short range, as 
you’ve already found out—and so have I to my cost,” he added 
with a laugh. “Prtz likes to work silently. He says it’s bad 
policy to kill people. The boxes, he says, cause more con¬ 
fusion than shooting weapons which are a bit old-fashioned. 
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Usually we can carry out an operation without anybody know¬ 
ing what it’s all about. He plans every detail. It was your 
Uncle George and the Forest fire which upset this operation.” 

While he was telling us all this, we piled into the Land 
Rover, which fitted perfectly on to the broad gauge rail track. 

“To think that I’d ever come up here in a motor car in the 
middle of the night!” sighed Emily. 

Nothing much was said after that. We were all too busy 
ducking our heads and leaning back from the sides of the 
Land Rover to avoid holly branches, bramble, and under¬ 
growth. Fred drove steadily, keeping to the rails, using the 
side lights which helped us all to dodge and duck. The track 
curved upward, avoiding steep gradients. The smugglers 
with their mules, and later the quarry men with their bogey 
trucks, could not manage steep slopes. The old rails had been 
well laid but in places they had been grown over or covered 
with earth. Several times we were checked but somehow 
Fred, with Joe’s help, managed to nurse the Land Rover 
through. In some ways this was good: in others it was a bit 
alarming. 

“Somebody must have been up here recently,” said Emily, 
“otherwise we would not be getting through as easily as this. 
When we were kids, we sometimes had to cut our way through. 
Even if there’s plenty of width on the way along, there was 
always creeper and stuff hanging down and blocking it.” 

Who had used it and when? From the amount of resistance 
the poor old Land Rover was meeting, it seemed unlikely that 
any other vehicle had penetrated to the quarry in recent years. 
But here and there the lights picked out undergrowth which 
had recently been trimmed—very recently. 

“I wonder,” said Fred, putting our thoughts into words, 
“if anybody’s gone up here just ahead of us.” 

“Prtz would surely have mentioned this tunnel,” said Joe 
Tedder. “But then he doesn’t tell us everything—though he 
briefs us very carefully for the job in hand.” 

“This is the quarry you’re coming to now. You’ll have to 
pull in beneath the old arch,” said Emily. “The smugglers’ 
track itself goes on past the quarry.” 
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It was a tricky manoeuvre for Fred, and he switched on his 
headlights, as we lurched off the end of the rails on to the 
“floor” of the quarry workings. The headlights ranged along 
cliff-like walls full of nooks, crannies, and fleeting shadows. 
One of the shadows, however, was flitting in the wrong direc¬ 
tion. “Stop, Fred, turn back your headlights. There’s some¬ 
body moving over there against the far wall.” 


CHAPTER 13 

The Task Force 


“TAWKS save us!” whimpered Emily. “I can put up with 
-Li terrorists, but ghosts ... No! This quarry be a terribly 
haunted place. There was the smuggler that had his throat 
cut, and there was the poor young quarryman that was crushed 
by falling stones. . . . That’s two ghosts for a start.” 

‘‘It wasn’t a ghost that we saw, Emily,” I whispered. ‘‘It 
was a human being very anxious to avoid being seen.” 

‘‘Then let’s go after him!” Joe talked as though he was 
still a soldier. ‘‘Take the three black boxes and fan out.” 

‘‘Wait a minute,” I said. ‘‘Emily must tell us first where 
those stones are that lead to the secret passage.” 

Emily, as I had expected, pointed without hesitation in the 
direction where the moving figure had been. 

‘‘We’ll be wasting our time fanning out, Joe,” I suggested. 
‘‘There’s somebody ahead of us and probably the stones have 
already been moved. It looks as if the secret passage isn’t so 
much of a secret.” 

‘‘I don’t mind if it’s people, so long as it isn’t ghosts,” said 
Emily. 

‘‘Ghosts don’t use secret passages,” said Tanya. “They 
can just pass through walls and stones whenever they like.” 

“All right,” said Emily, “then let’s go after him.” 

“Steady on,” Joe said, “if this is one of the Project Com¬ 
mandos, we’re going to have a very rough reception.” 

“What about my turning round and driving the Land 
Rover back on to these rail tracks so that we can make a quick 
getaway if necessary?” Fred said. 

“Wait a minute,” I suggested. “We need the headlights to 
help Emily pick out the exact position of the mouth of the 
passage.” 

“It’ll give us away, of course,” said Fred. “Put it’s no good 
trying to do this sort of thing with a couple of torches.” He 
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backed the Land Rover and threw the headlights round until 
Emily said: “Stop! That’s the place over there, and the stones 
have been moved. The entrance is wide open.” 

“Switch off, Fred,” whispered Joe Tedder. “Switch on 
again if I whistle. This is the sort of thing I’m used to. We’ll 
have to catch this man, and quick. Come on, the rest of you, 
follow me. Emily stay back with Fred. Keep your torch handy 
but don’t switch on unless I say so. These things are best done 
in the dark.” 

With that he leapt down from the Land Rover and 
scrambled forward very silently towards the tunnel entrance. 
“Keep touching the person in front till your eyes are used to 
the dark,” he whispered. This was just as well, for when Fred 
switched off, the quarry became as dark as a tomb. Tanya 
clutched the back of my belt. I hung on to the hem of Joe’s 
jacket. We stumbled over heaps of stone and dragged through 
bushes. Everything went very quiet. The wind raged over 
the top of the quarry as we wriggled towards our objective 
below. We might have been at the bottom of a silent pool. 
Was the figure waiting for us at the entrance to the passage, or 
had he gone on to warn others of our approach ? Joe was right, 
I thought, to go after him at once. The longer we left it, the 
worse it would be. 

Joe was cunning. He didn’t lead us straight to the mouth 
of the passage. We worked our way slowly along the face of 
the quarry. Then he whispered: “Stay where you are now. 
This is one side of the entrance.” He took my hand and placed 
it on a corner. ‘ ‘ 1 shall nip across to the other side. Then we’ll 
have the headlights switched on. Don’t move until I say.” 

Tanya and I flattened ourselves against the face of the 
quarry. Joe vanished. 

We listened. Not a sound came from the dark entry. 
Then suddenly Joe whistled for the lights. Cautiously I peered 
round the corner. The old tunnel was well illuminated. For 
the first fifty yards it was wide and high; then it narrowed and 
went away out of sight. 

“Let me move in as far as the first corner,” said Joe. “Then 
tell him to switch off the headlights. Follow me along yourself. 
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and let Tanya light the others as far as the entrance with the 
other torch.” With that he plunged forward into the passage, 
keeping his head down, going fast. 1 whispered to Tanya, 
then entered the mouth of the passage myself. 

“O.K., switch off!” Joe’s voice came echoing. 

I passed the message back to Tanya who called to Fred from 
the entrance. Fred switched off at once, roared his engine and 
turned. It was very, very dark for a few moments until 
Tanya’s torch came on to guide Emily and Fred towards the 
entrance. I had to feel my way forward. I expected Joe to 
give me a flash from the other torch to guide me, but he was 
too occupied with his own advance. The floor of the tunnel 
was very rough. I stumbled and fell to my knees. ‘‘For pity’s 
sake, give us a light, Joe,” I called, as I dragged myselt up and 
staggered on. Then I stopped. Ahead of me 1 heard sounds ol 
scuffling and thudding and finally a long drawn-out groan as 
if somebody had been winded. Joe had turned the corner and 
fallen into an ambush. Should I go on or run back to the 
others? 

Tanya had had to go away from the entrance with the torch 
to help Emily and Fred over the rough ground. Joe 'Tedder 
had obviously lost the other torch in combat. If I went 
back to warn the others and to bring them up as reinforce¬ 
ments, Joe would probably be captured—and 1 realised what 
capture meant for him. On the other hand, if 1 plunged for¬ 
ward into the pitch darkness, I might well be ambushed just 
as he was. 

I decided on bluff. Lowering the pitch of my voice to make 
it sound like Uncle George’s, I bawled out gruffly ‘‘Come on 
chaps! 'There’s a spot of trouble here, but we’ll soon fix it.” 
I tried to make a noise like an army advancing. “It’s all up!” 
I bellowed. ‘‘You people are surrounded! Surrender, or . . .” 
I stumbled over something soft and a bright light dazzled me 
as I pitched forward. I felt as if I were falling over a cliff into 
a vast black sea and the light was like those shooting stars you 
see when somebody clumps you under the chin. Hut I saw 
them before my chin hit anything. It came down, as it 
happened, on the toe cap of a Wellington boot, “Why ever 
K 
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didn’t you say who you was?” came a complaining voice. 
‘‘I’ve been and struck down this horrible thug that came up 
the tunnel after me. What be you doing with the likes of 
him?” 

The voice was Mr. Mattock’s. The soft object I had 
tripped over was Joe Tedder. The dazzling light came from 
our torch. ‘‘You haven’t killed him, Mr. Mattock, have you?” 

‘‘I just give him a knock before he knocked me. I don’t go 
in for any killing of people—not even the likes of him.” 

‘‘He’s on our side now, Mr. Mattock.” 

“Look here, I’ve had enough of this lark. I aren’t taking 
any sides.” 

“Then what are you doing in here?” I said. “I thought you 
were in the gully.” 

“I bin stuck in the gully too long. It was irksome in the 
gully. I began to worry about your Uncle George and that 
poor young woman, Miss Tanya. She was in a terrible way 
and said that her father was stuck in the middle of the wood, 
captured and helpless. Now I remember your Uncle George, 
when he was a young man and came over to Sleepy Hollow to 
see his aunt. He won medals and all that. His old aunt used 
to call him a real hero. Well, I’ve been a bit of a fighter my¬ 
self—long before your time or his, in the First World War, so 
it just crossed my mind that somebody like myself who knew 
these old workings might be able to go to the rescue, if you 
take my meaning?” 

“Of course, Mr. Mattock. It’s going to be a great help 
having you. But not if you knock out the wrong people. Let’s 
have the torch and see what you’ve done to Joe.” 

Joe sat up at this moment, breathing hard, coughing and 
muttering. “I reckon he’s only winded,” said Mr. Mattock. 
“I just tripped him up as he came pelting round the corner. 
Thought he was after me. They always used to tell me never 
to take any chances. ‘Mattock, they used to say . . .’” 

“This is just a mistake, Joe,” I said, as I knelt down by the 
unfortunate Tedder. “It’s only Mr. Mattock.” 

“I bain’t no mistake,” growled Mr. Mattock. “I’ve just 
had about enough of this lark . . . thugs running all over the 
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place . . . capturing Dr. Egle . . . upsetting his young daugh¬ 
ter. And what about your Uncle George?” 

I flashed the torch down the passage. Tanya answered with 
the other torch. ‘‘We’ll tell you about Uncle George in a min¬ 
ute. Meanwhile you’d better consider yourself to be a member 
of a task force working along with us. Mr. Mattock’s a new 
recruit, Joe,” I added, ‘‘you and he had better shake hands.” 

We all shook hands. I knew that was what Joe liked. ‘‘There 
are six of us now,” I said, ‘‘quite a useful little force.” I ex¬ 
plained to Mr. Mattock who the others were. ‘‘You mean to 
say you’ve brought Emily along?” he exclaimed. ‘‘Why she 
was one of the kids who used to play around in these workings 
when we were all young. She must know her way about almost 
as well as I do.” 

I had to cut him short and say we’d go over the memories 
later. What we needed immediately was his expert advice 
about the workings. 

‘‘You couldn’t find a better man,” he said. ”1 don’t suppose 
there’s anybody else living in these parts who’s been up here in 
these workings as I have. Mind you, I don’t know that I 
ought to tell you this . . .” 

The truth of the matter was that Mr. Mattock was not only 
the most notorious poacher in the district, but he had other 
interests. The smuggling trade was supposed to have died out 
in the nineteenth century but it so happened that Mr. Mat¬ 
tock had friends on the coast and other friends in various parts 
of the Forest, with whom he had carried on a little bit of trade 
from time to time. The old smugglers’ track and the under¬ 
ground workings which connected with the centre of the wood 
had sometimes come in useful. ‘‘I reckon I know it all like the 
back of my hand,” he told us, and he went on to explain, as we 
followed him up the tunnel, that there were two ways into John 
of Gaunt’s caves and dungeons. “That was handy,” he said, 
“it’s always handy to have one way in and another way out.” 

“You don’t think this gang has discovered about that,” I 
said. 

“No gang wouldn’t find these old passages and tunnels,” 
said Mr. Mattock. “When my grandad first showed them 
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to me, he always used to tell me to make sure I covered up the 
ways in and the ways out. It’s just a trick of rolling a few stones 
this way and that. Emily here can tell you a bit about it.” 

“Have you been in the smuggling game too, Emily?” Fred 
asked. 

“You mind your own business,” sniffed Emily. “I just 
used to play hide-and-seek up here in these workings when I 
was a little girl.” 

“And you’ve never been here since?” 

“That’s none of your business,” Emily sniffed again. “I 
daresay I know my way about though, no better and no worse 
than Mr. Mattock.” 

It was lucky that they were so sure of themselves, for the 
workings were not only dank and dripping but turned and 
twisted about. If we had been there by ourselves, we would 
have been overawed by that silent darkness which we probed 
with our torches. There were old workings, short blind pas¬ 
sages leading off the main track. Had we not had Mr. Mat¬ 
tock to lead us, we might have wasted endless time exploring 
these. We came at last to a junction where the main track 
divided. Mattock told us that the passage to the right led to 
the old dungeons: the passage to the left climbed up to a cellar 
which was only just below ground level. The ends of both 
these tunnels, he said, were sealed off, but to anyone who knew 
the workings and could lever stones, there would be no diffi¬ 
culty. 

“No difficulty in doing what?” I asked. 

“Well, you can come up through the old ruins into the 
middle of the woods,” said Mr. Mattock. “And if there’s 
people stuck in there, as you tell me, we’d be able to tackle 
them—if there’s not too many of the so-and-so’s.” 

We explained to him that the enemy might be strong. It 
was not just a case only of rescuing people, but of overcoming 
a well-organised band of Project Commandos. Like Emily, 
Mr. Mattock was ready to do battle on the understanding that 
Dr. Egle and Uncle George were in danger. In fact it was not 
easy now to restrain him and make him see what we were up 
against. He was for charging up both passages, hitting out at 
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everybody in sight and rescuing Dr. Egle by force. “That s 
the sort of thing they done in my grandad’s time,” he assured 

me. 

“Well, it won’t do now,” said Fred, “there may be six of us 
but we’re up against greater numbers, better equipped than 
we are.” 

“They’re much better equipped than we are,” said Joe 
Tedder. “There are many more of them and they’re quite 
ruthless. They don’t care what happens so long as they finish 
their survey of High Standing and take off Dr. Egle and any 
other prisoners who may be useful. 1 his includes your Uncle 
George if they can lay hands on him.” 

Tedder went on to suggest a plan. 

We should divide forces. Mr. Mattock would lead one party 
downhill to the right to the dungeon level. Emily knew the 
way to the upper part of the ruin. Whoever discovered Dr. 
Egle or Uncle George was to act with all speed. They were to 
be brought into the tunnel and passed back to the Land Rover 
in the quarry. That was our first task—to rescue one or the 
other. To deal with Boiler-Suit and his operation against High 
Standing might have to wait. 

“It looks to me,” said Fred, “as if Emily will take the high 
road and Mr. Mattock will take the low road.” 

That was how we agreed to do it. Fred set off with Emily 
and Joe Tedder. Tanya and I followed Mr. Mattock. Before 
we parted company, we talked hopefully about combined 
operations but I don’t think any of us really thought that this 
was likely. The one point in favour of both was that we had 
an escape route prepared, with the Land Rover standing ready 
on the rails. Whichever party returned first, we agreed, was to 
use the Land Rover, drive down the smugglers’ track and make 
a break for the village. The raising of an alarm, however, was 
now of less importance than the rescue of Dr. Egle, and per¬ 
haps Uncle George, before they could be taken off by air. 

“You ought to learn the hang of going quietly,” Mr. Mat¬ 
tock whispered. “A little bit of poaching and what people call 
smuggling, can make a man wonderfully quiet. It’s not going 
to be easy, mind you, we shall have to be down on all fours for 
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the next bit. It won’t be so bad for Emily and them others. 
They won’t have to crouch. It’s all uphill for them and it’s 
down under for us.” 

It was down under indeed. For a few yards we walked up¬ 
right, then we had to bend our heads, then we were on all 
fours much of the time. It reminded me of the time when 
Uncle George had taken us down a colliery. I let Tanya go 
ahead. “I don’t know whether you’re used to this sort of 
thing,” I said, “but Fred and I have been down coal mines.” 

“That’s all right,” said Tanya over her shoulder. “I’ve been 
in salt mines in Bavaria.” 

We talked like this to keep our spirits up. Fred told me 
afterwards that he talked about coal mines to Joe and Emily. 
What we were all feeling really was that it didn’t matter so 
much about having to crawl ... it was worry about what 
would be at the other end. 

“We’re coming to the end now,” Mr. Mattock whispered. 
“I expect I can find the old lever which will let us into the 
place we used to call the Duke’s dungeons.” 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Mattock.” I pulled hard on his 
trouser legs. “Don’t pull any levers yet. Put the torch out and 
let’s try to squeeze up close to investigate.” 

Tanya crept up behind me. The end of the passage was like 
being in a dark cellar which smelt of toadstools: but when 
Mattock switched off the torch, there were signs of light ahead 
—just crevices of light. 

“We’re getting warm,” I muttered. 

“I wouldn’t call it that,” Mr. Mattock whispered back. 
“It’s perishing cold. I be frozen.” It was true: his teeth 
were chattering. “I done some soldiering when I was young 
but this kind of thing I don’t like . . . not lights down 
here. I’m not afeared of the dark. A good dark night some¬ 
times suits me real well. But this here . . . Well, you creep 
forward and have a look.” 

I squirmed forward towards the chinks of light. “But this 
is fine,” I said to Mr. Mattock. “We’re going to be able to 
look right in without being seen . . .” 

Something hit me on the point of the chin and jerked my 
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head back. I threw out my right arm. It jerked back as if I 
had punched plastic netting. “Hold back, Mr. Mattock,’’ I 
said. “We’re up against the impulse barrier.” 

I was too late. Mr. Mattock craned forward and met it— 
but not hard. He grunted as he bounced off. 

“Look here,” he snorted, “this ain’t natural.” 

“Of course it isn’t, Mr. Mattock. It’s scientific and we’ll 
have to find a way of overcoming it.” I produced a black box. 

“Just a minute,” said Tanya. “We’d better go easy with 
that. If we use it, I’m sure we shall give ourselves away. It’s 
no good our penetrating the barrier without working out our 
next move. First of all, Mr. Mattock, arc you sure you know 
how to move the stones away from the end of the passage?” 

“Pretty sure. But I ain’t having any more truck with this 
barrier, or whatever it is.” 

“You can leave that to us,” I said. 

“Then you’re a sight cleverer than what I took you for,” 
he grunted. 

There was room for us to sit up on our haunches, but, as 
the end of the passage twisted round and slightly upward, it 
was almost impossible to find a position from which we could 
see through. From the other side of the barrier came the thud, 
thud, thud, of a generator, just as we had first heard it at The 
Warren. Intermittently there were high-pitched buzzing 
sounds similar to those we had heard outdoors when the air¬ 
craft was hovering over the wood, but more strident. 

“We certainly seem to have hit on the centre of things,” 
whispered Tanya excitedly. “If only there was a bit more 
headroom, we could look right through that crack without 
disturbing the barrier. But, wait a minute, I’ve got an idea.” 

It was a good one too. She brought out a small hand mirror 
and held it back against the roof. By moving it about, we were 
able to see something of the lighted chamber. It was roughly 
circular, formed mostly by natural rock. There were piles of 
equipment littering the floor, and there were several figures 
moving about. It was impossible to recognise them as they 
moved swiftly with their backs towards us. The most extra¬ 
ordinary object was a kind of pen, or cage, lightly built of 
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aluminium, which stood in the middle of the floor. I spotted 
this first. I handed the mirror to the others. “It’s a pity Joe’s 
not with us,” I said. “He’d probably know what it is. I 
wonder how the others are doing.” 

‘ ‘They ought to be way up aloft by now. We used to call this 
one Chimney Cave,” said Mr. Mattock. “It’s not got any 
proper roof. It runs right up to the top of the workings, but 
of course none of this stuff belongs here by rights, least of all 
that chicken run affair.” 

“Let’s have another look.” I took the mirror from Mr. 
Mattock and swung it round so that it covered the floor 
of Chimney Cave. There was no sign of the pen. “It’s 
gone!” 

“It couldn’t have gone. It was there only a second ago. Let 
me see.” Tanya took the mirror. 

They both looked, and both had to agree that the pen had 
vanished. 

“What comes next after the Chimney Cave, Mr. Mattock? 
It looks as though there’s quite a big opening into another 
chamber.” 

“That’s right! We always used to call that The Larder. In 
my young days there used to be more deer about on the Forest 
than there are now, and of course nobody was allowed to 
shoot them. Some of the lads who were handy with the gun 
used to knock one off now and then and sometimes they’d 
bring the carcass down here for jointing up. Nice cool place 
The Larder is—about the deepest place in these workings.” 

I had the mirror pressed hard against the roof while he was 
saying this. I was forming the theory that The Larder was 
probably where they had set up their control point. Chimney 
Cave was being used as a sort of ante-room. Then a sudden 
flash of metal made me turn the mirror. “The cage!” I whis¬ 
pered. “It’s coming back. There’s somebody in it. They’re 
using it as a kind of lift.” By the time I had focused the 
mirror, the cage was a few feet from the ground settling slowly. 
It was, in fact, acting just like a lift but without any kind of 
supports. “It must be self-propelled,” I gasped. 

“'Fell us who’s in it,” Tanya whispered. 
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“Quite a crowd. There must be half a dozen of them 
and one’s a woman!” 

The moment the cage grounded, somebody with his back 
to us pushed aside a sliding gate, and my heart stood still 
when I recognised among the passengers first Emily, and then 
Fred. 



CHAPTER 14 

Action Stations! 


H USTLING Fred and Emily out of the cage was Rudd, 
with two other thugs. What had happened to Joe 
Tedder? I checked carefully as Emily and Fred moved across 
the floor out of my field of vision. There was no sign of him. 

Under Rudd’s direction, the two men had taken a firm 
grip of their prisoners. Emily looked highly indignant. “Take 
your hands off me, you terrorist,’’ she shouted at the top of her 
voice. The man just went on dragging her along. Fred was 
looking round him wild-eyed. He seemed to be protesting 
too, but we could not hear what he was saying. While I was 
twisting the mirror to watch this, the cage disappeared. There 
were only the five of them. Certainly no sign of Tedder. 

Had the gang already punished him? There was hardly 
time for that. Had he escaped to some other part of the work¬ 
ings? It was just possible. But the possibility which haunted 
Tanya and myself was that he had turned traitor and had 
handed over Fred and Emily as prisoners at the first opportun¬ 
ity. After his response to Emily’s kindness and his swearing to 
work with us, this was the meanest treachery. What was much 
worse was that he would probably give us all away. 

Perhaps at this very moment he was leading a party back 
along the tunnel to the parting of the ways where we had left 
him? He would then bring them down into our branch of the 
tunnel and take us from behind. Mr. Mattock thought this 
was very likely and ground his teeth with fury. “You can 
count on me to put up a fight for it if he comes this way. I 
keep a special medicine for chaps that go back on their word. 
I reckon I’d better crawl back a little way and find a place 
where there’s some elbow room. Then I’ll have a chance to 
tackle him and any more of them that come along and it’ll give 
you a bit of warning.*’ 

“Before you go, Mr. Mattock, you’d better tell us anything 

*54 
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else you know about Chimney Cave. I can’t sec where they’ve 
taken Fred and Emily. Is there any other opening down to the 
left along this side? That’s the direction they were going.” 

‘‘That’s sheer rock face on that side running round to the 
end of this passage. There are no ways in and out of Chimney 
Cave except through the top or through that opening that 
takes you down into The Larder. Then from 1 he Larder 
there are some rough steps that take you up into the workings 
above and that will bring you to the old ruin in the middle of 
the wood. Except for that bird-cage affair, the only way they 
can come and go would be through the workings above The 
Larder or by means of these old tunnels. And it doesn t look 
as if they’ve rumbled this one, not unless Tedder Vgiven the 
show away. You wait till I lay me hands on him.” 

‘‘Before you go off,” said Tanya, “we might want to know 
how to move those stones at the entrance.” 

“The top one’s a treat. She rolls away as easily as anything 
when you slip that iron bar beneath her. The bottom one 
takes a lot more moving.” 

“But what iron bar?” 

“You’ll find several bits lying about there at the end of the 
passage. Been kept there handy donkeys years. If it weren’t 
for this blooming barrier thing in front of us, I’d show them 
to you.” 

We probed the darkness with the torch, picked out the iron 
bars stacked in a corner. Mattock then pointed out the exact 
place where the leverage had to be applied. It would roll the 
stone aside. “A real neat quarryman’s job that is,” he ex¬ 
plained proudly, “and very useful it’s been to some of us that 
had a little business up here. I’ve seen stacks of stuff kept in 
The Larder in the old days. Well, I’m going to leave you to it. 
I shall holler out if I hear ’em coming, and you call me if you 
want me. I can always hold ’em off for a bit while you roll 
away that stone if that’s what you intend to do.” 

We offered him a black box, as he turned to crawl away, 
but he would not have anything to do with it. He continued 
to murmur about the things he would do to Tedder and the 
terrorists, with his bare hands if necessary. “But 1 wouldn’t 
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be surprised if T didn’t lay me hands on an iron bar too. I 
think I know where there’s one back there where there’s more 
elbow room ...” he muttered as he disappeared. 

‘‘Let’s have another go with the mirror, Tanya,” I said. 

‘‘Don’t speak so loud,” she whispered. ‘‘Listen! I think I 
can hear them talking.” 

I surveyed as much of Chimney Cave as I could reach by 
means of the mirror. Then suddenly, the view was blotted 
out. Several people were moving about immediately in front 
of us. Could it be Fred and Emily? Yes, it was! Emily’s 
voice, startlingly close suddenly declared ‘‘You wait till I lay 
my hands on some of you terrorists!” 

‘‘Your hands aren’t going to be much good to you where you 
are now,” said Rudd with a nasty laugh. 

‘‘It’s no good struggling, Emily,” came Fred’s voice. ‘‘If 
you hit this stuff you’ll just bounce off. 'They’re penning us 
up behind an impulse barrier.” 

‘‘You seem to know more than is good for you, young man,” 
snapped Rudd. ‘‘Looks to me as if we’d better ship you off 
with the rest when we go. I’ll talk to Prtz about it. We don’t 
like the idea of leaving people behind who know too much.” 

‘‘If you dare to touch this young lad ...” Emily spat 
fiercely, then suddenly broke off to cry out: ‘‘Lawks a mercy! 
What are they doing to us, Fred?” 

‘‘Go on. 'Tell her,” jeered Rudd. ‘‘You seem to think you 
know all about the impulse barrier.” 

He seemed to be walking away as he said this and he added: 
‘‘Come on, men. We can’t waste time with these two. We 
shall have the next (light in before we know where we are.” 

‘‘Good riddance to bad rubbish,” shouted the angry Emily. 
Rut Fred was trying to calm her down. ‘‘It’s absolutely no 
good struggling like that, Emily,” he said. ‘‘They use a thing 
called an impulse barrier.” 

‘‘I daresay they do,” Emily replied, ‘‘and I don’t want to 
hear anv more about it.” 

‘‘Well, they’ve laid it around you and me,” Fred explained. 
‘‘You can’t see it, but you’ll jolly soon find out it’s there if 
you hit out against it. We’re just clamped back against the 
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wall as if they had hemmed us in with a high wire fence, only 
it’s worse because we can’t climb over it. It’s your fault that 
we haven’t space to sit down. If you hadn’t fought and 
struggled, they’d have left us over there in the corner, which 
would have been much more comfortable. Now we’re in a 
rotten place where I can’t even see through into the control 

^ Emily responded strangely—with a deep chuckle. Some¬ 
times I be not such a fool as I look,” she laughed. “This isn t 
the first time I’ve been in Chimney Cave. I know my way 
about in these parts.” 

“You certainly led me into trouble when we came out ot 

that tunnel just now,” grumbled Fred. 

“That may be. But I knew what I was doing when 1 came 
over here. See those slabs of stone just behind your head?” 
She slapped the stone just above where the chink was. I hey 
move, they does. That’s the end of the other passage ” 

Before the words were out of her mouth, I was reaching tor 

the black box. “It’s now or never, Tanya! Even if we give 

ourselves away by breaking the circuit, we can 
and bring them inside.” Then, as loud as I dared I called to 
Fred: “It’s us, Fred. We’re in here just behind you. Our 
black box at the ready. We know how to shift that upper slab 

“There you are,” Emily chirruped excitedly. “What did I 

say?” 

“Now, don’t get excited anybody,” said Fred quietly. 
“Let’s make sure we’re clear of the gang before you make any 
move. Dr. Egle’s inside there with Boiler-Suit. \\ hilc we 
were being shifted round just now, I saw them in the control 
point in that other room which Emily calls 1 he Larder. Rudd 

and the other fellows went in there.” 

“Can’t you make contact with my father? said poor I anya 

“We can’t move more than a few feet. We’re clamped 
against this wall. Besides, we’d never bring him out with all 

those people standing round him.” , 

“Then we’d better rescue you first, Ired, I suggested. 
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“The moment you see the coast is clear, I’ll break the barrier 
in here. Then we can roll aside the top stone. Do you think 
you can make it?” 

“I should think so. I’ll have to give Emily a bit of a heave,’’ 
said Fred. 

“Nonsense!” came Emily’s voice. “I’ve been in and out of 
there a score of times, without even having to move the bot¬ 
tom rock.” 

“Then at least we’ll have you out of their clutches,” I said. 
“Just give me the word, Fred. All right?” 

“All right. AW!” 

“Now!” I used the black box on the outer barrier which 
supposedly ran most of the way round Chimney Cave. Then, 
while Tanya held the torch, I darted forward, grabbed an iron 
bar, levered it into position and brought my weight down on 
it. There was a grinding noise, as the stone began to roll 
aside. 

“You go first,” I heard Fred say, and a moment later 
Emily’s head and shoulders filled the gap. I dropped the iron 
bar and dragged her through. “Lawks save us! I’m not as 
young as I was.” Then Fred came diving in head first on top 
of Emily, who kept on puffing and muttering “Lawks!” I 
found myself staring through tin* gap into the wide expanse of 
Chimney Cave, listening to the buzzing sound and the thud, 
thud, of the generator. 

“Quick, let’s have that stone back,” said Fred from the 
darkness of the floor. 

Hut how? Mattock had told us how to open it and it had 
worked like a dream, but he had said nothing about returning 
the stone. 

“Give us the torch quick,” I said to Tanya, who by this 
time was entangled with the others. I lifted the iron bar and 
worked away at the other end of the stone without obtaining 
any leverage. 

“Why don’t you heave it back?” wailed Fred. 

“Mr. Mattock ... he didn’t say.” 

“Then where is he?” 

“Hack in the passage waiting in ambush. I’ll explain later. 
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For heaven’s sake, somebody give me some help . . I clawed 
at the stone with my hands. It was immovable. 

“Here, give me that lump of iron,” said Emily, gathering her¬ 
self together. “That’s a good old trick I used to know.” She 
rammed the end of it in at the front of the stone and started it 
rocking. Then she quickly dropped it in behind the stone and 
threw her weight on it. The stone went rumbling back into 
position. We were in darkness again, panting from our exer¬ 
tions. For a moment everyone talked at once. Then '1 anya 
said: “We’d better shut up and decide what we’re going to 
do. We should see better through the chink now that the 
barrier is out of the way and we can move right up against it. 
We’ll take turns to watch. We can’t stay here for ever, I know, 
though I’m not going to move an inch myself until I’ve worked 

out a way of rescuing my father.’’ 

'Phis was sensible and we all calmed down. “You’d better 
tell us quickly what happened to you, Fred,” 1 said. “It 11 
help us to decide what we’re going to do next.” 

Fred was terse. “Tedder turned traitor. The tunnel 
brought us out just by John of Gaunt’s place, the ruin, where 
Rudd and those other men had been making contact with their 
aircraft, which seems to alight at treetop level. Instead ot 
separating and making a run for it, or fighting it out on the 
spot, Tedder simply grabbed us and said that he had brought 
in these two prisoners as instructed. I could have killed him. 
Emily very nearly did. Then he told Rudd that he had urgent 
information to give Prtz and walked off, leaving us in the lurch, 
quite helpless. They put us into this lift, or elevator, or what¬ 
ever it is, which is used to take people out of the aircraft or 
bring them down here. It’s self-propelled, anyway. We made 

a great mistake to trust Tedder.” 

"It’s a calamity, Fred. For instance, at this moment I odder 
knows where we are. He will tell them that we came up to this 
branch of the tunnel; all they need do is to follow up and 

catch the lot of us.” , . 

“You’ve hung on to the two black boxes?” Fred enquired. 


“'Pedder of course took ours.” 
“That’s all we have,” I said, 


“against the whole gang 


» » 
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Tanya interrupted me. “They’ve just come back,” she 
whispered. “They’ve seen that Fred and Emily are missing.” 

There was enough room for several of us to look through 
the chink now that the barrier was down. In the middle of the 
floor stood Boiler-Suit himself, furiously angry, mouthing at 
Rudd and the other guards. The sound of the generator and 
the buzzing prevented us from hearing what was being said, 
but it was obvious that Rudd was in great trouble. He kept 
pointing at the place where Fred and Emily had been. Two 
of the men marched over and stared at the stone. Would they 
notice, would they suspect, that the stone had been moved? 

“Don’t worry,” said Emily. “I don’t believe they could 
move it from that side if they tried.” 

“And if they’ve noticed a break in the impulse barrier,” I 
said, “they probably think that it was made by Fred and Emily 
breaking out. They won’t suspect that we did it here.” 

“That’s right,” said Fred. “They’ve just fixed up an im¬ 
pulse barrier running around the whole area, through rock 
and wood and everything. But we’d better be ready to move, 
just in case.” 

“I’m not leaving,” said Tanya, “I’m stopping here while 
there’s still a chance of making contact with my father.” 

“Tanya, I know how you feel but we can’t stay here inde¬ 
finitely. . .” I began. And a low warning whistle from down 
the tunnel made this obviously clear. Mr. Mattock was pre¬ 
paring to meet the enemy. We were trapped, with the two 
thugs in the Chimney Cave still scrutinising our stone and 
only Mr. Mattock with his iron bar to fight off the treacherous 
Tedder reinforced by the gang. 

“I’ll take the black box along to support Mattock,” I said 
to Fred. “You hold on to the other box and cover the front 
in case they move that stone slab. Tanya and Emily, keep 
your eyes glued to the gap and see if things look menacing.” 
I went down on my hands and knees and scuffled along the 
tunnel as fast as I could, realising too late that I had left the 
torch behind. Ahead of me, round the corner, Mattock 
breathed heavily. “They’re coming—and there’s more than 
one of them.” 




Mr. Matlock stumbled forward in an attempt to charge 


\. 
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“Then let me use the black box, Mr. Mattock. Let me in 
front of you so that I can use it first.” 

“No you don’t! Not on your life! I’m going to let that 
Tedder fellow come right up to me here where I’ve elbow 
room—then you watch!” 

“I can’t see any way.” 

“Well, you stand back. You can mop up afterwards with 
your black box,” growled Mr. Mattock. 

We spoke in whispers. They were almost upon us. We 
should have surprised them completely had not Mr. Mattock 
clinked his iron bar against the edge of the passage. No 
sooner had he done this, than there was a blaze of light right 
in our eyes, rushing towards us like a headlamp. Mr. Mattock 
stumbled forward in an attempt to charge. He was brought up 
short by a voice saving: “What do you think you’re up to, 
Mattock? Put that thing down at once”—and it was Uncle 
George’s voice. 

“Who’s that behind you, Mattock?" 

Clutching my black box, I rose to my knees. “It’s me, Uncle 
George! How on earth did you find us?” 

“If it hadn’t been for the commonsense of this fellow . . .” 
He turned to speak over his shoulder. “What’s your name, by 
the way. Never had time to be properly introduced, had we?” 

“Mv name’s Tedder — they call me joe,” said the voice out 
of the darkness. 

Mr. Mattock made a noise like an angry bull. “You’re the 
one I’m after,” he trumpeted. “I'll soon settle your hash !” 

“You’ll do nothing of the kind, Mattock. If it hadn’t been 
for Tedder, I wouldn’t be here now. 'There’s no time for 
scrapping. We’ve a lot to settle very quickly and we’re all in 
a position of great danger.” 

“But Joe Tedder handed in I'red and poor old Emily as 
prisoners,” I exclaimed. “You can’t trust him after that. We 
liad to put the heat on him to win him over to our side. The 
first thing he did was to betray us when we ran into difficulty.” 

“I’m sorry about that,” 'Tedder said. “I had to make up 
my mind on the spur of the moment.” 

“You did it to save vour skin,” blazed Mr. Mattock. 
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“I did it because I’ve had a bit of training in these things,” 
Tedder replied firmly. “We were caught anyway and the best 
thing I could do was to pretend that I was still a member ot 
the gang carrying out orders and, believe me, I wouldn t 
have taken that risk if I hadn’t seen your Uncle George hiding 
away at the top of the shaft.” 

“Let’s have no more of this,” said Uncle George, “'redder 
did the right thing. In fact, he was pretty cunning. He 
handed over poor old Fred and Emily. I hey hadn’t a chance 
anyway. They’d been caught. They just had to be sacrificed. 

“Don’t worry,” I said. “We’ve rescued them already.” 

Uncle George made gobbling sounds. In the light of the 
torch, I could see him frowning. “You don’t mean to say . . . 

“They’re safe for the moment, down here in the tunnel.” 

“That doesn’t make things any easier . . . too many of us 
. . . women . . . poor old Emily . . . girls.” 

“They’ve all been jolly useful, Uncle George. If it hadn t 
been for Emily and Tanya, we wouldn’t be here now.” 

“Here? This isn’t much of a position to be in,” said Uncle 
George. “Let’s move along to the end ot the tunnel.” 

“Let’s have one thing straight first, Uncle George. Is 
'I’cdder with us or against us? Fred and Emily aren’t going 
to trust him an inch. In fact, they’ll probably attack him on 
sight.” 

“Tedder came straight to me, and lias given me every 
possible help. He showed me the tunnel and told me where 
you were. He acted like a very brave man, and we may need 
a good many of his sort in this fix we’re in. In fact I ve an idea 
that he’ll have to turn traitor again—pretend to be working 
for them.” 

So we crawled back to the end of the passage, making re¬ 
assuring noises just in case Fred and Emily rumbled the fact 
that Joe Tedder was with us. 

“This is the last place I ever expected to find you, Emily,” 
said Uncle George. 

“Lawks a’ mercy, Em glad you’re here!” said Emily. 
“You’re the only one I know that can put a stop to all these 
terrorists. What’s happening to the world: that’s what I say? 
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Nothing but rain in the summer and terrible fires in the spring 
and then these awful men. . . .” 

Somebody shone a torch and she suddenly caught sight of 
Tedder. “But it’s him! That blackguard!” She seized the 
iron bar we used to shift the stone. 

“Behave yourself, Emily? You’re a respectable woman!” 
said Uncle George. “Whatever would Aunt Lot think if she 
saw you going for a man with an iron bar?” 

“She’s turning in her grave now, if you ask me. There was 
a time today when I thought I saw her ghost.” 

At that point Mr. Mattock was foolish enough to guffaw. 

“Let’s have no ribald laughter from you, Mr. Mattock. You 
made a worse fool of yourself than ever I did. As for this Joe 
Tedder . . . we threatened to kill him once. What we ought 
to have done is to have left him bound and gagged.” 

Uncle George told Emily in the nicest possible way that she 
was a bloodthirsty old woman. Then, through the crevice, 
he made a quick survey of Chimney Cave, while we told him 
of the rescue of Fred and Emily, of the cage, and of the con¬ 
trol point where Dr. Egle was. We also explained the simple 
mechanism by which the stone could be removed. 

But Uncle George told us all to stop talking. Rudd was 
being cursed again by Prtz in German, loud enough for Uncle 
George and I to understand. Prtz was absolutely livid about 
Emily and Fred having been there at all. “We can’t take them 
all away when we go,” he stormed. “We have orders from The 
Island not to kill people, yet if we leave them behind and they 
know too much, they may give away things which would be 
useful to 11 s in future operations.” He then gave orders that 
Fred and Emily were to be found at once and a search party 
was sent out. Then he asked where Tedder was: he wanted 
to know why Tedder had not stayed with the prisoners. Rudd 
then said that Tedder had gone off on his own to report. Prtz 
asked angrily why he had not seen Tedder. Rudd shrugged 
his shoulders and suggested that Tedder was unreliable. Prtz 
snarled that Rudd himself was pretty unreliable, then turned 
on his heel and stalked off to Central Control. 

I noticed Tedder’s face in the torchlight. He grinned when 
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we reported this and I believed Uncle George when he said 
that Tedder was really a good man. 

“I’m going to give you three the stickiest job of your lives,” 
Uncle George suddenly announced. 

“Which three?” we all chorused. 

“Why obviously Emily, Fred, and Tedder. ... As soon as 
this fellow Rudd clears off, we’re going to slide away the stone 
and put you three back in Chimney Cave. Tedder will act once 
more as a member of the gang. He will take you in as captives 
and hand you over to the tender mercies of Prtz, the man you 
call Poiler-Suit, who, by the way, is somebody we’ve been 
anxious to trace for a long time.” 

“I done my bit, sir,” said Emily. “If you’ll pardon me, 
nobody’s going to put me in there again. I done my bit and 
I’m going to leave you to fight your own battles. I’m going 
back down along the smugglers’ track to tidy up the kitchen, 
feed the animals, and make a nice cup of tea which you’ll find 
waiting for you when you’ve done whatever you’re going to 
do. I’m not going in there to be captured again by they terror¬ 
ists. I’m a respectable woman and I know when I’ve done my 
bit. Not one of you’s given a thought to the animals back at 
Sleepy Hollow. Who’s going to feed them? If your Aunt Lot 
were alive . . .” 


Uncle George protested, but there was no shaking Emily. 
She didn’t mind the dark, she didn’t mind crawling back 
along the tunnel. She was simply determined not to be pushed 
head-first through the gap to be taken prisoner again—and 


who could blame her? “Now that we’ve found your Uncle 
George,” she said, “I’m going to leave everything in his 
hands. He’s the one who knows how to deal with this lot . . .” 


“As a matter of fact, there’s some point in this,” said Uncle 
George. “There are too many of us trying to operate in this 
confined space and this is the sort of operation in which ladies 
ought not to be involved.” 

“You’re not sending me off, if that’s what you mean,” said 
Tanya firmly. “It’s my father who’s in danger and I’m not 
going to move an inch. I’m staying with you.” 


“'1’hcn you, Mattock, had better go back with Emily,” Uncle 
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George ordered. “See her as far as Sleepy Hollow and then 
run for your life and give the alarm. Get in touch with every¬ 
body. . . . High Standing, the Police, the Intelligence head¬ 
quarters at Fairfield.” 

“Then have I got to go in and be a recaptured prisoner all on 
my own, Uncle George?” grumbled Fred. 

Uncle George clapped his hand on my shoulder. “You’ll go 
in there with Fred. Two heads are better than one and it gives 
'I'edder quite a story. I Ie could say he went off after Fred and 
Emily, lost Emily, had to chase Fred, and picked you up at the 
same time. This will make him seem like a smart man. He 
will be back in their good books, so to speak, and his task will 
be to contact I)r. Egle before the arrival of the next aircraft. 
It’s a tough assignment for him, and for you too. But if we 
can bring Dr. Egle out through there and then tackle the 
control point ...” 

“You’re too late,” whispered Tanya, her eye to the crevice. 
“I can see my father now.” 

Dr. Egle was being marched from the control point under 
guard. 'The cage swooped down and steadied itself at ground 
level ready to receive him. Prtz stood in the entrance to see 
him go. “You’ve started the job satisfactorily, Dr. Egle,” he 
called out in German. “You can take a short rest. 1 shall send 
for you when we need you for the next phase.” 

“That means my father will be all the more difficult to 
reach,” gasped Tanya. 

"On the contrary. Things may be easier,” murmured Uncle 
George. “We’ll stick to our plan. Action stations, everyone— 
and keep me a cup of tea, Emily . . .” 



CHAPTER 15 

The Little Nuisances 

W ITH sinking hearts we watched Dr. Egle whisked aloft 
in the cage. “There’s no time to lose now,” said Uncle 
George. “The moment Prtz turns his back, we’ll roll away 
this stone and the three of you will go into action.” 

“Can’t I go too?” said Tanya. 

“You’re too valuable. You’d be a prisoner they’d want to 
keep. We already know that. They plan to take you off with 
your father. These other two will have to like it and lump it 
as best they can. The worst that can happen is that somebody 
knocks them out.” 

Ered made the sort of face he used to put on when he was 
told to cat all the fat on his plate. “Don’t stand there grimac¬ 
ing at me,” said Uncle George. “Let’s start the stone rolling.” 

Before we set about the job, he briefed us. We were not to 
resist. We were to be lugged along by Joe Tedder, looking as 
scared as possible but picking up all the information we could. 
Joe himself was to act his part as a Project Commando, of 
course. He was to act brutally and we, of course, were to put 
up with it. He was to tell his story to Prtz, and then make 
contact with Dr. Egle. “What we must know,” Uncle George 
explained, “is not how to work the plant, but how to destroy 
it. To destroy it, that is, before they can fly off with all the 
information they have collected. Mind you, if we stop them 
flying off . . . but that depends on reinforcements. At the 
present moment, they have taken a complete record in depth of 
the whole of the activities of High Standing. We already had 
suspicions about somebody interfering. We never had any 
idea that things were so serious as this—not until just before 
Dr. Egle began to communicate with me. At all costs we must 
prevent their passing this amazing electronic survey they’ve 
made. I shall give you fifteen minutes. If you can’t manage 
anything, I shall attempt to tackle the control point on my own. 

i ( >7 
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But I don’t believe I shall have much chance against Prtz and 
those Project Commandos. It’s not just a question of knock¬ 
ing one or two people out in a surprise attack. That might be 
easy enough and I wouldn’t mind giving them a bit of their 
own medicine, but what is more important is to save Dr. 
Egle and smash the outfit. Now, through you go . . . and re¬ 
member that this passage is the most valuable weapon we 
possess. If they find out about it, we’re done for. You have 
fifteen minutes exactly . . 

As he spoke these words, Fred and I landed beside Joe 
Tedder on the floor of Chimney Cave. I blinked in the strong 
light and, in spite of the briefing, I was surprised when Joe 
gripped me by the forearm and said in a savage voice: “No 
nonsense from you now, young man, or you’ll cop it! I’m 
taking you straight to the boss.’’ He cleared his throat loudly 
and let out a kind of war-cry. “You’re strangling me, Joe,” 
protested Fred, who had been gripped by the back of his 
collar.” 

“No more Joe from you, remember!” Tedder muttered. 
“We can’t know each other’s names from now on and you’re 
being treated as prisoners.” He was stronger than he realised. 
Fred and I were dragged unmercifully across Chimney Cave. 
Joe trod on us, shook us, and kept bellowing with pretended 
anger as we went through the opening into Larder Cave. 
There we were confronted by Boiler-Suit himself with a ring 
of his tough Project Commandos. 

“The woman got away,” Tedder shouted, “but I managed 
to pick up this extra prisoner.” Prtz turned to a man on his 
left who interpreted. Then he took a few paces towards us, 
his reddish hair bristling, the menace of his cold eyes magni¬ 
fied by thick glasses. Tedder tightly gripping 11 s, bowed his 
head in a kind of salute. It seemed for a moment as if Prtz was 
going to strike us. Against that semi-circle of toughs, he 
looked small but vicious, like a snake raising its head towards 
its victim. Behind him was the control panel, floodlit, but 
obviously temporary and makeshift. There was a man in 
control with his back to us. I lurched sideways, pretending 
to escape, and pulled the other two off balance. Joe, however, 
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was acting his part well. His fingers came into my arm like 
steel pincers. “No you don’t . . . don’t you dare. . .’’ he 
growled angrily. 

Prtz himself raised his hand as if to clout me, which he 
would have done if Joe hadn’t held me back. So my effort to 
see the man at the control panel was thwarted. Fred was also 
playing his part. He lunged towards the semi-circle of tough¬ 
looking men, as if he were on a rugger field. But Joe nearly 
throttled him and he dragged him back. 

“Mr. Prtz says that you did well to capture these two, who 
may be a nuisance to us,” said the interpreter. “You’ve been 
very lax in your duties, Tedder, but Mr. Prtz feels that you’ve 
made up for this by taking these two little nuisances. He 
doesn’t think that the woman is of any consequence. He says 
she’s a terrible battle-axe.” 

In spite of the desperate situation we were in, I smiled to 
myself when I heard this and thought what Emily would say 
if she heard it and wondered what she was doing now. These 
thoughts were interrupted by an angry outburst from Prtz. 
“You’re a fool to bring such unimportant prisoners down here 
to the control point,” said the interpreter to Joe. “We can’t 
handle them here when we’re in the final stages of our opera¬ 
tion. They’re very much in our way. Mr. Prtz says you’re to 
remove them by the impulse elevator. \ou may report to Mr. 
Rudd who will deal with them on the upper level before the 
next aircraft arrives.” 

Having heard this, Fred let out a war-cry, screwed round 
his head and bit Joe’s forearm. As Joe let go of I* red, I barged 
into him at knee level. 

This, of course, was bad luck on Joe: but if he was going to 
play his part, we were going to play ours. But we had no hope 
of making a break. The Project Commandos saw to that. Poor 
old Joe let go of my arm, but I was almost immediately picked 
up by the Prtz gang, as I knew I would be. The scufile, how¬ 
ever—and Fred on his side created even more of a scufile— 
gave me an opportunity to see the control point set-up. It 
was, of course, a temporary affair, set out on packing cases 
with wires running hither and thither all over the place. Its 
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main feature was a screen about double the size of that of the 
normal television set at home. There were indicators labelled 
in English “Print”, “Record”, and “Reproduce in depth”. 
That was about all I was able to see. In the general scrim¬ 
mage, Prtz, the interpreter, and various Project Commandos, 
made things a bit tough for us before we were handed back to 
Joe Tedder. Then the interpreter said: “Take them up. We 
are well rid of them here. Nasty little nuisances.” 

“Nasty little nuisances! Let them wait and see ...” I 
ground my teeth but said nothing as Joe grabbed us again. It 
seemed best to make no sort of resistance. I saw much more 
when I was not struggling. For instance, I noticed that the 
cage was operated simply by foot pressure on a switch, a kind 
of bell push which lay in the ground in the opening between 
Chimney Cave and The Larder. When the interpreter 
stamped on it as we were hustled through in the charge of 
Joe Tedder, the cage came whistling down, braking suddenly 
and pulling up just a few feet from the ground. The inter¬ 
preter dragged aside the sliding doors. We were shoved 
inside. Then he repeated the order to Joe Tedder to hand us 
over to Rudd and his men when we arrived at the top of the 
shaft. 

1 tried to look back towards the crevice where I knew Uncle 
George was. It was so well hidden that there was no possi¬ 
bility even to make a secret sign in his direction, though 1 
knew he was watching there. The cage floor under our feet 
vibrated for a moment, then it was like being shot upward out 
of the mouth of a cannon. You left your tummy behind; you 
seemed even to leave vour eyeballs behind. 'There was com¬ 


plete blackout until quite suddenly brakes were put on, air 
brakes. We felt as if we were shooting through the top of the 
cage. All that happened, in fact, was that we were standing 
there facing a very nasty-looking Rudd. 

“Brought in these prisoners,” said Joe Tedder, gripping us 


painfully and stepping out of the cage on to a ledge of rock 
at the top of Chimney Cave. 

“They’re not the right ones—at least one isn’t,” said Rudd, 
glaring at me. “There should have been a woman.” 
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“She slipped away,” said Joe, “while I was picking up this 
other one. This one seemed more important to us.’’ 

“I don’t think they’re important at all,” Rudd said. ”1 don’t 
know what you’ve been up to. Let’s knock out these two, or 
truss them up. Anything to have them out of the way.’’ Joe’s 
grip on my forearm tightened and I knew he meant encourage¬ 
ment. He said: “I’ve instructions to treat these two as im¬ 


portant prisoners.’’ 

“Who said?” 

“As soon as I captured them, I took them to Prtz down¬ 
stairs at the control point.” 

“That’s a knock-out, that is!” Rudd said. “A couple of 
youngsters to be treated as important prisoners. \\ hat do you 
expect me to do? Put them in with Dr. Egle?” 

That was too good to be true. I tapped at Joe's ankle. Fred 
was doing the same. Rut Joe did not need any prompting. 
“Good idea,” he said crossly. “What you do with them after¬ 
wards doesn’t matter to me.” 


“They’d better wait here with Dr. Egle,” Rudd said. “ 1 his 
operation isn’t going as well as it should. '\ he last thing we 
want is a whole string of prisoners. \ou’vc made a bit of a 
fool of yourself, Tedder. I wouldn’t be surprised if you get 
punished when we’re back on The Island. 1 here s that Emily 
woman running wild—all your fault. . . . ’ 

“I don’t think you need to worry about the Emily woman. 
You’ll be away before she can make any trouble.” 

Rudd became alert in an unpleasant way. “ You II be away? 


You mean we'll be away?” 

Fred and I both had ideas about saving Tedder from this. 


It was one of the occasions when we worked without consult¬ 
ing one another we both spun round and butted into Rudd. 
It certainly changed the subject and rescued Joe from a sticky 
situation. Rudd cuffed us both. “You don’t seem to be much 
of a hand at controlling these little so-and-sos. If I had my 
way we’d give them a knockout which would keep them out 
of mischief for a day or two. But orders is orders. Put them 
into the cave beneath the take-off point. I’ll lead the way. 

We followed Rudd off the platform, which I noticed was on 
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the ground level of a clearing in the woods. We went down a 
ramp between some ruins into the mouth of a cavern. Like the 
control point, it was well lit. The gang seemed to pay special 
attention to details such as these. Their lighting generator 
was of great importance to their operation. Rudd said he had 
to attend to it, ordered Joe to report to the guards below, and 
left us. The cavern where we now came face to face with Dr. 
Egle was brilliantly lit though its walls dropped with green 
moisture and it smelt of moss and decaying leaves. Dr. Egle 
was a tall man with a bald head, who reminded me of our 
classics master. I le w as sitting on the edge of a wooden crate 
with his head bent forward. He was clasping and unclasping 
his hands. lie was muttering to himself. He seemed to have 
given up all hope of rescue. When Fred and I were bundled 
into his presence, he glanced at us only once, then dropped his 
head again. 

Fred and 1 were pushed towards a packing case beside him. 
“Just sit there until we want you. I’ll tell you when we 
do . . .” Joe 'Tedder’s voice was a good imitation of a snarl. 
He had just lit a cigarette. He offered cigarettes to the other 
two guards. “Come on, chaps, we don’t need to worry about 
these little nuisances,” he said, as he strolled towards the 
mouth of the cavern. Fred and I obediently sat down on the 
packing case, not only to make contact w ith Dr. Egle but also 
to keep an eye on any friendly movement Joe Tedder might 
make. It was not lost on us when Joe, with his back to us, 
instead of smoking his new ly lit cigarette, threw it hard to one 
side. He went on talking to the guards, leading them towards 
the entrance of the cavern. Dr. Egle remained silent. “ That 
cigarette must mean something,” 1 red murmured out of the 
side of his mouth. 

I was nearer to it than Fred was. I turned slowly and walked 
towards the glowing tip, acting the part of somebody who 
might be going to pick it up and smoke it. As I reached down 
for it, I noticed that the floor of the cavern on that side sloped 
down tow ards a dark, watery hole. 

“What's he doing?" shouted one of the guards at the open¬ 
ing of the cavern. 
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“Let him be,” came Joe’s voice. “He’s just picking up the 
butt end of my cigarette. Kept asking me for a smoke when I 
had him in custody.” 

It was my turn now to improve on our act, and this was not 
easy. Fred once said that smoking cigarettes would be good 
for our eyesight and we had seriously thought of taking up 
smoking. Uncle George, however, had said that eyesight was 
not improved unless one smoked ten cigarettes an hour, and 
had left us a tin of foreign cigarettes to practise with. Fred and 
I had been very sick indeed and somehow or other from that 
moment we had given up all idea of smoking, even though we’d 
come across people at school who seemed to imagine that it 
was rather grand. When I picked up Joe Tedder’s cigarette, 
therefore, the first thought that crossed my mind was that 1 
might choke and spoil his story, and the second was that I 
might be sick, which would ruin it. It was no moment to be 
sick, but, as Uncle George had already pointed out, we were 
in a state of considerable danger and obviously the only thing 
I could do was to pick up the cigarette and smoke it as it I really 
were one of those clots who was constantly badgering people 
for a smoke. I jammed it between my lips and pulled hard. 
The bright lights went a bit muzzy. Fred, who was staring at 
me looking worried, seemed to go far away behind a shimmer¬ 
ing curtain. 'Trying to pretend that nothing unusual was 
happening and that I really liked the thing, I strutted back 
to the packing case, sat down, and had a small choking tit. 

“Take a pull on yourself, for goodness sake,” whispered 
Fred. “lie threw that cigarette over there on purpose. \\ hat 
did you see when you picked it up?” 

“There’s some sort of way out,” I gasped. “Do I have to 
go on smoking this thing?” 

“To the bitter end,” Fred said. “Joe is putting on an act 
and so must you.” 

“All right,” I said. “You make the next move. As soon as 
those guards are on the far side of the entrance, start talking 


to Dr. Fgle.” 

'This was easier said than done. Dr. Fgle was in a state of 
despair. When Fred whispered, “We’re here to help you, Dr. 
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Egle,” the poor man sank his head farther into hands as if 
Fred’s were a ghost voice he was imagining. 

After Fred had said this several times, Dr. Egle became irri¬ 
tated. “Nobody can help me. I can’t help myself.” He raised 
his head and looked at us with piercing blue eyes. “I can’t 
think how anybody of your age could have been dragged into 
this. You can’t know what you’re talking about. As for me, I 
shall soon be gone.” 

Fred then whispered Tanya’s name and immediately after¬ 
wards spoke of Uncle George. This changed things. It was 
as if shutters had suddenly been raised from Dr. Fgle’s eyes. 
They came to life and flashed with interest. He was a changed 
man when he heard that Uncle George was near at hand and 
Tanya was there too and understood the whole thing. 

“If I had known there was help at hand, I could have 
stopped this dreadful operation before they took me away,” 
he said. 

“How could you stop it?” Fred asked. 

“At the control point. I’ve built in a secret destruction 
device—a matter of fusing the circuit.” 

Fred gave me a helpless look. From time to time we have 
fused lights in various houses and run into a great deal of 
trouble. At one time we fused the current supplying Uncle 
George’s workshop when he was in the midst of what he called 
“an experiment of high importance”. But how to fuse a huge 
affair like the impulse barrier? 

“I invented it and I know,” said Dr. Fgle in a voice rather 
like a schoolmaster. “Any fool could do it. I should think 
you could, if you tried.” He looked very hard at me. 

“Why didn’t you do it just now when you were at the con¬ 
trol point, Dr. Egle?” I asked. 

“Because every movement of mine is checked. It is no use 
my destroying the plant unless I can escape. They will just 
force me to re-build. You’ve heard of Prtz?” We nodded. 
“Well, Prtz never leaves me while I am carrying out these 
operations. He is a fairly good operator himself, though I 
have to be in control most of the time. For instance, now he 
will soon be operating the circuit for the aircraft to alight. . . .” 
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I glanced at my watch. In a few more minutes Uncle George 
would break out into Chimney Cave and try his lone hand. 
I whispered this news to Dr. Egle. 

“He’ll be heading for trouble. They’ll overpower him long 
before he can reach the control point,” said Dr. Egle, “and 
even if he did reach it, he wouldn’t know how to work the 


destruction device.” 

“Then you’d better tell us quickly how to use it, or better 
still, make a break with us,” whispered I'red. “We’re going 
to have a crack at that exit over there ...” Dr. Egle glanced 
over his shoulder towards the dark corner. “With my limp. 
I’d never make it . . .” Then his voice took on a hopeful 
excited note. “But these guards will have a job to follow you 
two. That’s probably a shaft which comes out into the work- 
ing galleries and from there you could get down very quickly 
to the control point. Now listen carefully. There’s a main 
switch in the centre of the panel marked ‘Reflex One’. Be¬ 
neath it is a large dial like a speedometer on a car except that 
you can turn the needle by hand. Turn it right over to the 
right till the needle points to the 1000 counter mark. Then 
bring down the switch—and just remember one thing, the 
destruction device will do no harm down there at the control 
point, so you need not be frightened of that. Its effect, how¬ 
ever, will be to wreck the whole works including the alight¬ 
ing system for the aircraft. It won’t touch the lighting genera¬ 
tor, that’s separate. Now' repeat, both of you, what you have 


to do and then run for it.” 

I*'red and I quickly gabbled the instructions in his ear. 1 hen 
we made a dash for the dark opening. 1 edder saw 11 s, but he 
skilfully continued to keep the two Project Commandos in 
conversation with their back to us. The opening was not really 
meant for human beings, it seemed to be some kind of shute. 
It fell away so suddenly that I jibbed and asked fred for a 
torch. Then, of course, we remembered that we had had to 
leave both torches behind for Uncle George and Emily to use. 

“You’ve got those Special Fusees. You’ll have to risk 
lighting one of those. Then throw it behind us and make a bolt 
for it. Better tie handkerchiefs over our noses though . . . 
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When the purple flame spluttered, we were glad we’d taken 
the precaution of looking before we leapt. It was indeed a 
shute and we should have hurtled down head-first if we had 
crawled over the lip of it. “Feet first, Fred. Take the fusee 
and throw it over your shoulder,’’ I said as I let myself go. 

It was rather like sliding down a tower at a fun fair, but for 
the fact that we had no mats to sit on. Fortunately it did not 
last long, though the seat of my pants was already burnt 
through by the time I landed in a pile of sand in the middle of 
a big working which was lit by a single electric light bulb. 
Fred flopped down almost on top of me. “I’m afraid that 
fusee may have given the game away,” he said. “I thought I 
heard a shout.” 

“With any luck they’ll breath it in and have a laughing fit, 
Fred. Anyway, we’ve a good lead.’’ We picked ourselves out 
of the sand and raced to the end of the gallery, where there 
were steps. There was no cover. If we met any of the gang 
coming towards us, we would be in bad trouble. But at any 
moment Uncle George would break out and we had to throw 
precautions to the winds, making no attempt to quieten our 
footsteps as we tore down some steps and galloped along an¬ 
other gallery. At the foot of a second flight of steps, however, 
Fred gripped my shoulder and put his forefinger to his lips. 
“Go easy now,” he muttered. “We’ve made it. We’re there. 
We’ll have to work out something.” 

We stood still for a few seconds getting our breath back. 
In front of us there was a square of bright light. This was the 
entrance to Larder Cave. We were now onlv a few yards awav 
from the control point. We decided to creep up to the thres¬ 
hold, one each side of the wall. When we reached the far corner 


we planned to pause again for a few moments in the hope that 
Uncle George would break out into Chimney Cave and thus 
distract the attention of I’rtz and his men—“drawing their 
fire”, as he would have said. 

But when we reached the far edge of the bright light, every¬ 
thing within the control point remained peaceful. There was 
a murmuring of voices, the familiar buzzing sound and the 
phut phut id the generator. I risked a quick peep and took 
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in the position of things. The control panel itself was more or 
less towards us, that is to say that Prtz, or whoever was operat¬ 
ing it, had his back to us, so had his assistant. They were all 
facing towards the opening into Chimney Cave. This was 
good—if only Uncle George would make his break-out . . . 
Surely those fifteen minutes were up. . . 

Then we noticed the distant but ever-approaching sound of 
footfalls behind us. Fred and I exchanged panic-stricken 
glances. Then he beckoned me to cross the passage to this 
side. “Bring out those fusees, quick,” he whispered. 

“But they’ll give us away at once.” 

“Any moment now, we shall be given away . . . with people 
behind us and this lot in front . . . I’ve an idea we could use 
the rest of the fusees like a bomb, strike one and shove it back 
in the box so that it sets light to the others. It ought to make 
quite a knock-out. It won’t affect us too much if we keep 
these handkerchiefs over our noses.” 

With trembling fingers, we extracted the fusee. Fred held 
the box open ready. Then things happened rather quickly. 
Running footsteps entered the passage just behind us. 'I hen 
there was scuffling, shouting, as if several people were fighting 
it out. Prtz’s voice barked sharply from the control point and 
somebody began hurrying towards us to find out what the 
noise was. T he fusee flared and I thrust it into the box as 
somebody came pounding round the corner behind us. 

'Phe Project Commando from Larder Cave. “It’s only those 
two kids, and . . Then his voice was drowned by the com¬ 
motion in the entrance to Chimney Cave. It was l ncle George 
all right! “Quick, I r rcd! Go! I’ll take the panel. L>u take 
the fusees.” 


But first we had to dodge the unpleasant-looking Project 
Commando who had called us kids, who was standing with his 
arms outstretched wide. I just had time to notice that his ex¬ 
pression changed to astonishment, when I was practically 
bowled over by Joe Tedder racing up behind and flinging him¬ 
self at the man. As we had hoped, the sudden emergence of 
Uncle George from the secret passage had taken the whole 
gang completely by surprise. Prtz had risen from the panel 


M 
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and was following the rest of his men into Chimney Cave, 
shouting orders. It meant that Uncle George was having it 
ten-to-one, but it gave me a chance to reach the panel as Fred 
lobbed the box of flaming fusees towards the milling mix-up 
in the passage between the two caves. 


CHAPTER 26 


The Good Strotig Cup of Tea 

P RTZ turned and lunged at Fred, missed, and nearly lost 
his balance. Fred sprung at him and knocked off his 
spectacles. Afterwards Fred always maintained that this was 
a deliberate cunning move on his part, which I always doubted. 
Nevertheless, it was a piece of good fortune for us at that 
moment. Prtz had already caught sight of me bending over 
the control panel. He tried to grope his way towards me, with 
Fred still half on his back. I le was roaring orders and threats. 

My eyes were watering from the effects of the Special 
Fusee we had lit to start off the box. There were at least halt a 
dozen dials on the panel and they seemed to be swimming 
mistily about. “The centre one! Go for the centre one! 
Beneath the ‘Reflex One’ switch,” I heard Fred yelling. I dug 
my fists into my eyes and tried to focus, kneeling down to 
bring the dial as near as possible. As my fingers gripped the 
control at last, my hand was knocked away. Prtz, weighed 
down by Fred, was clawing at the panel. lie stumbled and 
crashed down on top of me, his knees in my back. 

But Fred was still on top and he released his grip on Prtz s 
neck, gripped the control and turned it over to the right as in¬ 
structed. A high-pitched whirring, which was almost a wail, 
was added to the turmoil of shouting, coughing, and shuffling. 
Fred reached for the “Reflex One” switch, but Prtz, with a 
mighty effort, lifted him bodily and jerked him back. 1 red 
hung on to Prtz again, pulling him away from the panel. I lie 
switch, the switch!” he yelled. “Get up and pull down the 
switch.” 

Somehow I managed to drag myself upright to reach 
across the control panel, but even then I should never have 
made it had it not been for Joe Tedder who threw himself 
across the end of the control panel and tackled Prtz. I here 
was a sound rather like two or three muffled drum beats right 

no 
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inside my cars, obliterating every other sound for a few 
seconds. Then my ears were normal again, the whirring had 
ceased, but there was still the uproar of men fighting and 
scuffiing, choking—and laughing. I was jerked from behind 
and dragged away from the panel, and flung down against 
the wall, bumping my head. I expected something worse to 
happen and decided to act dead, going limp and falling side¬ 
ways. I was not the only one prostrate. All round the en¬ 
trance to Chimney Cave, members of the gang were dropping 
to the floor writhing with hiccoughs and anguished laughter. 
The bomb had worked well—and it was very strong indeed. 
One Special Fusee in a confined space was enough to send 
even the strongest man into fits of convulsive laughter. Half 
a box of them exploding in the midst of a crowd of men be¬ 
neath the vaulted opening between the two caves, had created 
havoc. Through the tears that kept on welling up in my eyes, 

I saw Uncle George, who seemed to be half swimming, half 
treading water, as he stumbled forward towards the control 
panel. One of the gang made a feeble attempt to stop him 
init was brushed aside. I leapt to my feet and ran towards 
him. “We’ve done it, 1 ncle George, we’ve used the destruc¬ 
tion device.” 

I ncle George looked at me in a dazed way, threw back his 
head and guffawed. Then, with a great effort of self-control, 
he managed to splutter “Where’s I)r. Egle?” 

I pointed to the passage bv which we had entered. “He’s up 
there, held prisoner near the top of Chimney Cave. He 
couldn’t get down because of his leg. But he told us how to 
work the destruction device.” 


“Ha! ha! ha!” I ncle George doubled up with laughter. 
Then he managed to say, “You seem to have worked it jolly 
well.” I rying to suppress another convulsion of laughter, he 
looked round quickly. “W e’ll still be out-numbered when this 
gas works off. We must get away now before they come round. 
Collect l ied . . . and there’s 'Tedder. The cage won’t work 
any more now. We must use this passage. There was an air- 
cralt coining in just when you pulled the switch. If it alighted, 
there might be more of them upstairs. But even if it didn’t 



Friz, weighed down by Fred , was clawing at the panel 
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alight, there’s still this lot to reckon with—and our aim is to 
rescue Egle rather than start another free-for-all.” He 
turned to Joe Tedder and said: “I see you’ve tackled Prtz.” 

“Laid him out cold!” said Tedder, who was just beginning 
to be affected by laughing gas. “And I used my black box on 
the other two guards who followed me down the tunnel. 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

“So the doctor’s unguarded?” 

”1 don’t know about that,” said Tedder. ‘‘There was an¬ 
other aircraft due in. When the two men chased you down the 
chute, they felt it was quite safe to leave Eglc where he was.” 

“ I’hen we’ll move off,” said I'ncle George. He pointed to 
the slumped figure of Prtz. “I don’t care about leaving him 
behind, though.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” said Tedder, “there’s not much 
oi him and I can sling him over my shoulder. We can return 
by the ordinary passage: there’s no need to try to climb up the 
chute.” He strode across, picked up the unconscious Prtz and 
carried him towards the passage. 

“Wait a minute,” said l ncle George, pulling a length of 
wire out of his pocket. ”\\e may have to dump him some¬ 
where if that aircraft has brought any reinforcements. Let’s 
just make sure of him. Come on you two, lend a hand.” 

As we knelt over the prostrate figure which had caused us 
so much trouble, Fred suddenly said: ‘‘What about Tanya?” 

I ncle George jumped to his feet and smote his forehead. “I 
told her to wait at the end of the passage and run for help if I 
was overwhelmed. She’s still behind the sliding stone. Run 
back there, both of you, and bring her out while I give 'Redder 
a hand with humping this prisoner up the steps.” 

'I he laughing gas had cleared somewhat, but we kept our 
handkerchiefs tightly tied and held our noses as we pushed 
through into the Chimney Cave, avoiding the choking, semi¬ 
conscious Project t ommandos who were K ing writhing about 
on the floor in the connecting passage which was still full of 
gas. 

Ianya! lanya! we shouted. “Slide back that stone. 
Quick!” 
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It was already moving and soon Tanya wormed her way 
through. “We’ve seen your father; he’s upstairs. We’re going 
back to rescue him.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Tanya, “there’s somebody else.” She 
turned back to the gap. The head and shoulders of the Fire 
Chief slowly emerged. He was a broad man and it was a 
struggle. Fred and I gripped his arms and heaved. He 
grumbled and protested a good deal but ended up in a heap 
at our feet. 

“Anyone else, Tanya?” 

“No. Emily and Mr. Mattock found the l ire Chief and 
sent him along. He scared me out of my wits by appearing 
a few moments ago. The police and the military have already 
been contacted. The alarm is raised!” 

“They’d better hurry!” said Fred, as we helped the l ire 
Chief to his feet. lie peered about him in bewilderment, took 
a deep breath and said: “Laughing gas! That's a dirty tiling 
to use. You poor lads. . .” 

“We’re the ones who used it,” I said, “and il we’re not 
quick we shan’t be out of here before the effects wear off.” 
We dragged him through to Larder Cave, refused to let him 
stop even for a moment to look at the control point, and soon 
had him running up the passage beyond. Even a Fire Chief 
has never been so hustled. 

We overtook Joe Tedder with his burden. He refused help 
and said that nothing gave him greater pleasure than taking 
Prtz to a place where he would cause no more trouble. By the 
time we reached Uncle George, he had already found Dr. 
Egle. Tanya threw herself into her father’s arms. But there 
was very little time for anyone to enjoy this happy moment. 
Dr. Egle said that we had broken the impulse barrier just as 
the aircraft came in to land and assured us that there was no 
possibility now of aircraft taking off again. Any reinforce¬ 
ments that might have been brought in were therefore assem¬ 
bling twenty or thirty feet above our heads on the ground level 
of the wood. The difficulty was to reach that level without 
risking everything. While the cage was working, it was easy 
enough. Otherwise, as far as Dr. Egle could discover, there 
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was only a series of ledge-like steps and hand-holes running 
up inside the Chimney which was really an old shaft. He could 
not tackle this himself because of his game leg . . . this prob¬ 
lem was quickly solved by the arrival of Joe Tedder who, very 
short of breath, laid down his burden, without much tender¬ 
ness, and told us that the guards had already shown him the 
way up for emergency use if the cage was out of order. He 
led us to the back of the cavern where there was another chute 
similar to the one we had used but fitted with iron horseshoe 
rings offering an easy climb like that of a sloping ladder. 

It was clear at once that Joe would not be able to earn’ his 
burden up that way and that Dr. Egle was unlikely to make 
it because of his leg. “You two nip up there quickly and recon¬ 
noitre,” said Uncle George. “\Ye must still be prepared to 
face trouble from down below.” 

Fred went first, I followed, and the Fire Chief clambered up 
behind me. My eyes began to water again and I suddenly 
found it difficult to breathe. “I know that smell,” said the 
Fire Chief. “I know it only too well.” 

J 

“It’s a fire!” Fred stopped suddenly, shifting aside stones 
and brushwood which had been laid across the mouth of the 
passage. “The whole wood's on fire.” He began to cough 
and splutter. 

“Make way there,” said the Fire Chief, “let me have a 
look. This is something I know about.” 

I followed Fred out into the clearing. This was much worse 
than any ordinary fire. The years of dried underwood which 
had grown up beneath the trees of Duke’s Plain were burning 
fiercely and the wind was licking flames up the tree trunks to 
scorch the trees themselves. Smoke swirled hither and thither: 
but the main blaze seemed to be coming towards us. At one 
end of it, I saw the brightly lit outlines of a machine, rather 
like the cage but larger, and burning fiercely. It was the re¬ 
mains of the aircraft from The Island which had crashed on 


the treetops when we broke the impulse barrier circuit upon 
which it was alighting. 

“You’d better move out of here ahead of this blaze,” said 
the Fire Chief. “Make contact with mv men, police, or the 
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military at the end of the main avenue, which is very nearly 
right in front of you. Tell them we’re here. \\ e shall have to 
let the fire go right over us.” 

“But what about the others?” 

“We shall all stay down there. We may have to fight back 
those men from the control point. But they won’t necessarily 
come up into our working. Alter all, this is not the main exit. 
Now hurry along, tell my men if you see them that it s a 
serious fire caused by a crashed aircraft of unknown origin, 
and watch out for others escaping from that plane or from the 
main entrance into the workings. Now run for it while there s 
time.” 

When it came to fires, he was an expert. lie was quite calm 
as he stepped back into the chute and pulled a couple ot big 
stones over its entrance. We ran across the clearing towards 


the main avenue—the same long ride by which we had lir^t 
entered the wood. We missed it. \\ e plunged into smoky 
darkness with the glare of the flames behind us and stumbled 
about up to our knees in undergrowth. We became like am- 
mals struggling to escape from a prairie fire. 1 lie wind was 
fitful; sometimes it stirred up a great crackling blaze, then 


turned it this way and that. 

In the light of one of the sudden blazes, I caught sight ot 
figures in single file a little ahead of us and called out to I'red 
to change direction. This w’as lucky, as it turned out, lor w Ak¬ 
in a few minutes we suddenly cleared the undergrowth and 
fell exhausted, face downwards, on the turf ol the ride. We 
were panting with our exertions, hall choked with smoke, 
sweating as if we had been crossing a desert, hungry, and 
parched. The temptation was to lie there and sleep it oil but 
the fire was behind us and somewhere ahead of us were the 
reinforcements which were so vital to the others now trappcc 
below ground between the fire and that desperate force ol 


Project Commandos. 

We were by no means out of trouble ourselves. We had not 
been lying there more than a second or two when there was a 
scuffling of undergrowth just behind us. I'red managed to 
jump to his feet and run. I was still dragging myseli up when 
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something heavy and hard hit me and knocked me over. My 
face went flat into the mossy turf. Once again I acted dead, 
but this time I really did feel more dead than alive. I admired 
Fred for having made a run for it, realising that I was pretty 
well all in and couldn’t move if I tried. All this passed through 
my mind far quicker than it takes to tell, and it was interrupted 
by an amazing sensation. A warm wet rough flannel passed 
over the back of my neck. Then an iron-hard ridge of teeth 
met on the back of my hair with a slobbering, snorting noise. 
It was old I'eter, the donkey. I rolled over and saw him there 
in the light of the tire, his cars twitching, his eyes rolling, his 
tail slashing to and fro. “What on earth are you doing here?” 
1 said idiotically. Probably he was trying to say the same 
thing to me. Then my mind cleared and I said in German: 
“You're going to give me a lift, chum.” 

I dragged myself upright and of course there was Paul 
pushing his way out from the undergrowth. In no time at all, 

I had leapt on to Peter’s back and was calling “ schnell , 
schnellY ’ 


For Fred this was just about the end, hearing us thundering 
along behind him, imagining that I had fallen foul of the Pro¬ 
ject Commando reinforcements and that they were now pur¬ 
suing him. That second panic-stricken run along the ride in 
the wood, he said afterwards, was much worse than the first. 
We caught up with him in the end not far from the entrance to 
Duke's Plain, where we had once (it seemed ages ago but it 
was not more than twenty-four hours) lain with our heads to 
the ground. 

I hen, with Fred mounted on Paul, asking me the right 
German words in case we were parted again, we belted right 
into the police ambush. 


These were real police. No doubt about that. Through the 
l ire Chief and through information given by Emily and sent 
out by radio, they were all ready for a tough round-up. The 
last thing, of course, they expected, was Fred and I tearing to¬ 
wards them out of the fiery furnace on the backs of a couple of 
donkeys—and this took some explaining. 

\\ e managed, however, to put over all the vital information, 
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which was broadcast to the military and the tire brigade. The 
police superintendent then said that he was going to move in 
with a unit of the fire-fighters, picking up any men who were 
running in front of the fire, and then forming a sort of spear¬ 
head to break through the fire itself, reach the burnt-up area 
behind it and penetrate to the entrances to the workings. ou 
can’t come with us,” the police superintendent said, “it might 
be dangerous.” 

This was particularly annoying. We had already been 
through far more dangerous experiences. Hut what was the 
use of arguing? We had no energy left; our heads were droop¬ 
ing over the necks of the donkeys. “You’d better stay here in 
charge of one of my men,” the superintendent went on. 

“That will be wasting man power, superintendent,” said 
Fred. “We don’t need to be looked after. It you don t mind, 
we’ll just jog along to Sleepy Hollow by donkey transport.” 

Peter and Paul, as it happened, were not content with 
jogging along. They were so glad to have found us and so de¬ 
lighted with the prospect of a good feed at Sleepy I lollow, that 
they galloped downhill in record time, with Fred and I cling¬ 
ing on as best we could, much too winded and much too tired 
to speak. 

When we could think at all, we were completely puzzled by 
their sudden appearance in the midst of the wood. It was only 
explained some time afterwards, after the prisoners had been 
interrogated, that a German-speaking Project Commando had 
used them as pack animals to carry back equipment when 
Tedder in Uncle George’s Land Rover had failed to turn up 
at a rendezvous. 

At Sleepy Hollow, in a sort of daze, I accepted hot sweet 
tea and buttered toast from Kmily. I must have dropped oil tor 
a few moments, for I suddenly came to to find that I was 
sitting with Fred with our feet in a mustard bath. After a 
time, faces crowded around—Tanya, looking worn out but 
very happy, Joe Tedder and Mr. Mattock tucking in to home¬ 
made wine, Uncle George, the Fire Chief, and Dr. Lgle going 
over technical details. It was not until the next day that we 
heard the fact of the round-up. 
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We had broken the impulse barrier at the most critical 
moment, as the aircraft was alighting. It was not a serious 
crash. Those aboard escaped but the trees were set on fire. 
By that time, however, the cordon of military and police was 
already closing in on the whole area. Emily and Mattock had 
given vital information, first to the Fire Chief, then to those 
who had followed him up to the smugglers’ track. Mattock 
had taken a posse of these men through the underground 
passage into Chimney Cave. Before the gang had completely 
recovered from the laughing gas, they had been rounded up 
and Uncle George’s party had been saved from a possible rear¬ 
guard attack. 

We never, of course, heard the full details of Prtz’s opera¬ 
tion against High Standing. They were top secret. We knew 
at least that they had carried out a complete survey which 
would have gone to the headquarters of The Island but for 
our efforts. I)r. Egle, working against his will, had des¬ 
perately tried to inform Uncle George of what was afoot, 
without arousing the suspicions of Prtz, who now, of course, 
is what Uncle George describes as “being in safe keeping”, 
which can only mean behind bars. Dr. Egle and Tanya did 
not have to move from the district as the Doctor was given 
an important post at High Standing. Emily was as good as her 
word and had found Joe Tedder a good position as a jobbing 
gardener in the village, but by that time he had already been 
offered an excellent post on Uncle George’s security staff at 
High Standing. 

Uncle George was delighted about the whole thing, though 
there were a few slight difficulties when we sorted ourselves out 
the next day. 1 o begin with, he naturally wanted to rush off 
to High Standing -only to discover that both his Land Rover 
and his scooter had vanished from the garage. This, he told us, 
was our responsibility. “You have proved yourselves to be 
very useful in an emergency, but you simply can't go and leave 
valuable equipment lying about. \\ here the blazes"is my Land 
Rover?” We told him that it was in a disused quarry at the 
end of the smugglers’ track. “Then how do you expect me to 
report to the high-ups in twenty minutes’ time?” he exploded, 
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goggling at his watch. “I’ll have to use the scooter then, 
where’s that?” 

This was a bad moment for us. We had to explain that his 
scooter was somewhere on the Forest. 

“Somewhere?” he thundered. 

“Well, you see, Uncle George, we just had to leave it in a 
hurry.” 

“Then go and find it instantly, while I telephone for trans¬ 
port.” 

“You won’t be able to do that, Uncle George, the tele¬ 
phone’s been cut off,” said Fred. 

We had a bad few moments then with Uncle George, almost 
worse than facing Boiler-Suit himself. We were grooming 
down Peter and Paul in the orchard just behind the garage 
when this discussion took place, and Fred, like a fool, made 


matters worse by suggesting that Uncle George should travel 
to High Standing by donkey. 

“Me, on a moke!” exclaimed Uncle George. 

Peter and Paul acted like old warriors; each took one of 
Uncle George’s pocket flaps between hard, yellowy, grassy, 
teeth and jerked down. Uncle George’s best clerical grev 
jacket, which he always puts on specially for high-ups, was 
whipped neatly asunder. 

I'rom Sleepy Hollow came the cheerful voice of Fmily, 
“Who’s ready for a nice cup of tea?” 

Uncle George could only make rattling noises in his throat. 

1 he donkeys snorted to themselves and, if donkeys could 
laugh, that was the sort of sound they were making. 

“Coming, Emily,” Fred called out. “Uncle George wants 
a good strong cup of tea.” 





